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Foreword 



IT is often said that shikar episodes are analogous to 
mythological stories and fairy tales in the sense that they 
equally evince universal appeal from the student and the 
scholar. 

It is therefore no wonder that in spite of voluminous 
literature on these subjects, new books are still the best 
sellers. The movements and ways of wild animals being 
as elusive as the wind no two shikar adventures are the 
same in the intensity of their thrill, so it is always fascinat 
ing to hear a seasoned shikari narrate his experience espe 
cially with the "King of the Jungle." I therefore lent the 
required moral support to Colonel Kesri Singh of Kanota 
to bring out this book which will add to shikar literature 
of Rajasthan jungles. 

Kesri's parents perhaps forestalled his talents and apti 
tude and named him Kesri (Tiger). His versatile mind, 
full of curiosity of an explorer, makes him an amusing 
companion and conversationalist on shikar expeditions. 
Kesri's creative faculties are also reflected in his "Castle" 
abode on the Sawai Man Singh Highway, Jaipur, which 
his friends sometimes humorously style as "Kesri's folly." 

Life to Kesri has been full of hazards of the jungle, and 
it is a fortunate coincidence, that through the invisible pro 
tective hand of destiny after all the "close ups" he has had 
with ferocious animals, he is alive today to tell us his fan 
tastic experiences which prove the dictum that sometimes 

vii 
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truth is stranger than fiction. Real thrill of big game hunt 
ing is when you are face to face with wild animals. In 
some jungle expeditions we faced the wounded tigers to 
gether. I can vouchsafe that there is no person in India I 
know of better than Kesri whom I would like to have as 
my stand-by when charged by a wounded tiger. With a 
nerve of steel he does not lose his wits but remains calm 
and collected so necessary for a seasoned hunter. 

Kesri has been better known as a * 'Shikari' ' rather than 
as an author, although as a student he started as a poet, 
and has recently compiled his poems in a booklet entitled 
What is Not Prose is All Poetry. This book full of thrilling 
experiences should not only provide interesting material 
for the seasoned shikari and the new enthusiast, but would 
also serve as an introduction for the many visitors who 
avail themselves of the opportunity of spending a few days 
in the jungles with Kesri "The Tiger/' 

S. MAN SINGH OF JAIPUR 
Maharajah of Jaipur 

Jaipur 



Preface 



IN one respect at least I have been a singularly for 
tunate man. Unlike so many who inhabit the earth's face 
my life's work has been of my own choosing and altogether 
to my taste; my favourite occupation became my profes 
sion, my hobby my living. It is something for which one 
can hardly be too thankful. 

While I was still a boy my father, Thakur Naram Singh, 
an Inspector General of Police, used to take me out on 
hunting trips with him. He was a charming and versatile 
companion as well as a somewhat formidable one, and 
these holiday expeditions left an enduring impression on 
my mind. For innumerable generations my forbears have 
been devoted to horsemanship and field sports; but few of 
them can have excelled my father who was not only a 
gifted exponent of the art of pig-sticking (pursuing wild 
boar across country on horseback) but would tackle a 
panther with a boar-spear and a boar with a long knife, 
swinging down in the saddle to strike the bristling, crested 
back racing by his boot. Under his tuition I became deeply 
enamoured of all forms of shikar. 

I learned much too from my elder brother, Major-Gen- 
eral Amar Singh who took an affectionate interest in my 
welfare and taught me a great deal about both big and 
small game. Although a professional soldier (he fought in 
China during the Boxer rising and with the English in both 
world wars) he was full of knowledge of jungle life and 
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kept a diary to which I still often refer. 

Thus it was natural that on reaching manhood I should 
jump at an opportunity to join the game department of 
the government of Gwalior State. From that day to this, 
for a period of more than thirty-seven years, I have been 
constantly in touch with wild animals, watching, hunting 
and protecting them. 

When I became a game warden Gwalior was ruled by the 
late Maharajah, Sir Madho Rao Scindia. This prince, 
though he was a bold and enterprising sportsman, had no 
great ambition to achieve game-book records a thing he 
very well could have done so far as tigers were concerned 
since some of his jungles were literally infested with them 
but preferred to hunt big game under all sorts of dif 
ferent conditions. Working for him gave me many excel 
lent opportunities to acquire first-hand knowledge of tigers 
of which, in spite of his indifference to records, I believe 
he shot some eight hundred. 

After the death of the Maharajah on a visit to Europe 
I accompanied him and had the sad task of bringing home 
his ashes I resigned from the Gwalior service and return 
ing to Jaipur, my native state, joined the police as a su 
perintendent. In Jaipur the game and forestry services 
were administratively part of the responsibilities of the 
police department and, aware of my experience in Gwalior, 
the Maharajah saw fit to appoint me Conservator of Forests 
and place the supervision of game animals and sporting 
arrangements under my charge. 

This was work after my heart. To the Maharajah, Sir 
Sawai Man Singh, who entrusted me at a comparatively 
early age with his forests and game I am under a deep 
debt of gratitude. Without the experience acquired during 
the years I have spent in his service it would be quite im 
possible for me to have written a book of this sort with 
any real authority. He is a man for whom it is a constant 
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pleasure to work. 

In Jaipur I soon learned that though the Maharajah was 
and is a game shot of international repute, he was more 
concerned to provide opportunities for his friends and 
guests to shoot tigers than to kill them himself. On such 
occasions as he goes after one on his own account he will 
usually choose to meet it on foot, rather than fire at it 
from a machan or raised hide. With visitors, however, there 
are generally considerable advantages in following a more 
orthodox procedure, and it has been normally my duty to 
make arrangements accordingly. 

Because both Gwalior and Jaipur are celebrated for their 
tigers and because tiger shooting has been a traditional 
sport of their princes, it has happened that for most of my 
professional life I have been intimately though by no 
means exclusively concerned with these animals. In the 
natural course of events I have hunted a great many and, 
since it is an exciting sport, enjoyed it, but the passion for 
securing trophies or making a record "bag" though it is 
understandable enough has never greatly appealed to me. 
The best thing about a game warden's life is the constantly 
recurring opportunity to wander where wild animals live, 
to follow their tracks, to watch them unobserved, and 
above all to grasp something of the extraordinary drama of 
their lives the unceasing struggle of each individual to 
survive and reproduce, to pass on his or her own small par 
ticular spark of the fire of life. 

Of all the wild animals of the Indian jungle I know of 
none more endlessly fascinating than the tiger. For this 
reason I shall not apologize for adding another volume to 
the literature of the subject. Every man who goes after a 
tiger and finds one has a new experience, no matter how 
often he may have been on the trail before, and the most 
knowledgeable may learn something from any truthful 
first-hand account of these versatile beasts. 
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It was my original intention simply to write a book of 
recollections that might be of some interest and use to those 
who hunted, or intended to hunt, tigers with either camera 
or rifle, and to naturalists anxious to observe them. But it 
has been put to me that my experiences may also be of in 
terest to distant readers who have no particular knowledge 
either of India or of big game hunting. With this in mind 
I have, where it seemed needful, explained in some detail 
matters that may though not in themselves particularly 
out of the way appear strange to those to whom the set 
ting is unfamiliar. So many misleading books have been 
written about tigers that to add to their number would be 
an act of gratuitous mischief. 
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ONE MAN 

and a Thousand Tigers 



Introductory 



TIGERS are remarkable beasts. They are the largest 
members of the cat-tribe and the best armed and most 
formidable of all living flesh-eaters. (This, of course, refers 
to land, not aquatic, predators.) Some northern bears are 
larger, but they lack the tiger's tremendous five-fold 
armament to say nothing of his agility. In spite of their 
powerful bone-structure and tremendous strength tigers 
are extraordinarily agile. They are very cunning and have 
marked powers of adaptation, being capable of changing 
their ways and learning new habits quite late in life. Their 
range extends from the Siberian plains, wastes of frozen 
snow in winter, to the perpetual steam-baths of the south 
east Asian rain-jungles. In many respects they represent 
an apex in the development of the beast of prey. 

Perhaps no hunter can afford to be too efficient. Certainly 
the tiger has a weak spot. His hearing is very acute and 
his eyesight keen, but his nose is defective. Once I nearly 
deprived the State of Jaipur of its Chief Secretary by taking 
him out to look for a tiger that had killed a pasturing camel 
and dragged the carcass into a ravine thickly overgrown 
with low, dense thorns and other scrub. We were stand 
ing on the edge of the ravine, staring silently into the 
tangled vegetation, trying to see where the remains of the 
camel were, when the tiger passed directly below, not 
eight feet from our boots but entirely unconscious of our 
presence, though there was no breeze to carry our scent 
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away from him. The undergrowth through which he was 
threading his way, so that only patches of striped fur could 
be glimpsed among the stems and leaves, prevented him 
seeing us. Knowing that particular animal I have no doubt 
that if he had been aware of us he would have attacked. 

However, in spite of this solitary defect in his equip 
ment the tiger is not as a rule an easy beast to come up 
with. In my experience he is, for instance, a much tougher 
adversary than the lion. Hunting him is an art with a 
long tradition behind it and one which requires a con 
siderable apprenticeship. Before going any further with 
this book it may be as well to say something about the 
principal methods by which the hunter or in some in 
stances the photographer tries to get a sight of his quarry. 
Without such an explanation much that is to come may 
prove hard to follow. 

In India the most widely used way of shooting tigers 
is the beat or hanka^ by which the animals are driven 
from the cover of the jungle towards the waiting hunter 
or 'gun/ In other words a species of ambush is arranged. 
The system is a fairly elaborate one. First, to organize a 
beat properly one must know the ground thoroughly and 
something of the habits of the tiger, or pair of tigers, that 
inhabit it. Then a plan has to be made and the places 
where the waiting guns are to be posted decided on. To 
underestimate a tiger is fatal, and it is of no use to attempt 
driving one from good cover straight onto wide open 
ground. He will inevitably break through the line of 
beaters. Ideally he should, on the contrary, be driven from 
his hunting ground or kill towards what is his natural 
retreat, but in such a way that he crosses enough open space 
to give the guns their opportunity. 

To make sure of the tiger's presence in a particular area 
the practice of baiting it with live buffaloes, tethered out 
in the jungle, is sometimes resorted to. When this is done 
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the tethering rope must not be so strong that the tiger, if 
he kills a buffalo, cannot break it. Otherwise his inability 
to remove such of the carcass as he does not eat on the 
spot to a secluded larder of his own choosing may rouse his 
suspicion, and instead of returning he may go off to an 
other part of his range for his next kill. If the ground 
does not show pug-marks, sand can be scattered so that 
any passing foot is clearly printed; but discretion is neces 
sary and the sand must only be put on well-defined path 
ways at a distance from a kill, otherwise the tiger will be 
come uneasy. 

The shooters themselves w r ill have to be stationed in 
machans or hiding places, usually sited in trees and cam 
ouflaged with leaves. Machans should be twenty feet or 
more from the ground and erected some time before the 
shoot is to take place, so that the wild creatures become 
accustomed to them and are not disturbed immediately 
before the drive by those engaged in putting them up. 
Where there are drives over the same ground year after 
year permanent machans or even wooden shooting towers 
become accepted as part of the regular scenery, so that in 
spite of a quite blatant appearance game of all kinds loose 
their shyness of them. 

When the positions of the guns and the line the beaters 
are to follow have been decided a few clearings have gen 
erally to be made, but once again with discretion for if 
much brushwood is removed the tiger will in all probability 
refuse to cross the open patches. 

In Rajasthan, at least, the peasantry like tiger hunting 
and there is usually no difficulty in finding volunteers for 
beating. The need is to keep enthusiasm within bounds, 
see that only strong, active men are chosen, and make 
sure that everyone knows, well in advance of the day, 
just what is to be done, where the guns will be, and in 
which direction they will shoot. The number of beaters 
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employed depends entirely on the ground usually some 
sort of valley or goyle to be driven. Their object is to 
rouse the tiger without seriously annoying or scaring him 
so that he moves quietly forward towards the machans. 
Most likely he will attempt to branch off to right or 
left, even though this means climbing the sides of the de 
pression along which the drive is proceeding. For this 
reason "stops" are posted on the flanks at safe places where 
they can get a good view of proceedings. These, if they 
believe the tiger is making in their direction, should cough 
or break a stick so that he veers back towards his pre 
destined path. Scraps of bright cloth or paper are also 
sometimes put out along the edges of the area that is being 
driven for the same purpose. 

Driven tigers are rarely dangerous unless wounded. Ac 
cordingly, it has been my practice to have red and green 
flags taken up into the machans so that appropriate signals 
can be made to show the beating party whether any tiger, 
panther or bear that had been fired at has been killed or 
merely wounded. All shooting has, of course, to be within 
a pre-determined field, and as soon as a report is heard 
ahead the beaters come automatically to a halt. Normally 
I like to intersperse a number of trained shikaris (profes 
sional hunters and trackers) armed with shot guns along 
the line of beaters, and if the terrain or the tiger seem 
likely to prove particularly tricky often join them my 
self. The shikaris have both blank rounds and cartridges 
loaded with a heavy charge of slugs the most effective 
means of stopping a charging tiger or panther at close range 
there is. The blanks can be used to dislodge a tiger from 
dense cover. But though loud noise is sometimes necessary, 
I prefer to discourage din of any kind on a drive except 
where it cannot be avoided. A quiet beat is safer for the 
beaters because the tiger is less likely to get excited and 
attempt a breakback, and better for the guns because, 
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since he will be moving slowly when he emerges into the 
open, he will offer a better target. 

On one occasion at the great game preserve at Sawai 
Madhopur in Jaipur, three tigers an adult pair and a 
grown cub were involved in a drive I allowed to be 
come over-noisy. The tigress, as usual, went first and was 
shot dead from a machan. The tiger, bringing up the rear, 
was annoyed by the row behind and the report in front and 
turned and charged. Fortunately there were no less than 
three shikaris standing near. They all fired and the tiger 
turned back and made off through the flank stops. How 
ever, he was not badly wounded and got clean away the 
shikaris had, naturally enough, opened fire from some 
way off and merely peppered him. A year later we ran 
into him again on a beat over the same ground. But this 
time he had learnt his lesson, and simply leapt out of 
cover at the nearest beater and catching him by the head 
killed the poor man instantly. He then retired back whence 
he had emerged and would not be dislodged. Eventually 
I shot him from the back of an elephant. This tragedy 
-would almost certainly have been avoided had the first 
beat been a more decorous affair. 

A drive generally takes place about eleven o'clock in the 
morning or a little later, when the tiger is resting up in 
the shade near his kill. Sitting up over a bait, on the other 
liand, is an evening or nocturnal occupation. To me its 
great appeal lies in the waiting, silent in the evening 
quiet, expectant but not knowing what is going to turn 
up, listening to the small sounds of the awakening jungle. 
The disadvantage of the system is the need to use live 
t>ait, a practice I find increasingly distasteful as I grow 
older. 

Owing to the tiger's inability to pick up scent only a 
living animal will serve, normally, to attract him. Usually 
a buffalo is used, with a bell of the type commonly used in 
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India to guide the cowherd to his charges tied round its 
neck. Tigers prefer ordinary domestic cattle to buffaloes, 
but these are, o course, protected from such use in a 
Hindu country. Live baiting is certainly the best way of 
getting a shot at a tiger that has taken to raiding herds, 
and in areas where beating is impracticably dangerous 
and elephants cannot be used, it is often the only feasible 
method. 

A machan should be put up several days in advance in 
natural cover over a suitable open space. Sometimes pre 
liminary baits perhaps pigs which tigers especially relish 
are put out beforehand to establish a habit of regular 
visiting. If a buffalo is used as a pre-bait its carcass should 
be covered up with leaves to discourage carrion-eaters and 
then exposed before the machan is occupied. 

Having ascended the machan and sent away any follow 
ers or guides in good time an hour or more before dusk 
the hunter must keep absolutely quiet. If there are two 
guns in the machan they must refrain from whispering. 
The live buffalo, which should be not more than twenty 
yards away, will lie quietly, chewing the cud, until it 
senses the tiger's arrival when it will get up and begin to 
move restlessly. This is the sign to the hunter to be fully 
alert. But if he sees the tiger coming up quietly in the dusk 
or moonlight he will be wise not to betray himself by 
bringing his rifle into position. At this stage of the game 
the tiger, mistrusting the unnatural set-up, has his senses 
on edge and if alarmed may very well slip off silently and 
never reappear. 

After a while the tiger will attack the buffalo, gripping 
it with his talons and seizing the neck in his jaws so as 
to throttle or dislocate it. This is the moment when the 
movement of the rifle as it is slid up to the shoulder and 
the click of the safety catch pushed forward will not be 
heard. As soon as the buffalo is dead the tiger, once more 
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on guard, will look round to see if any danger threatens. 
He will now have two perils in mind man and another 
tiger. For a more powerful tiger will not scruple to stalk 
a weaker one and drive him (or more probably her) from 
a rightful kill, perhaps inflicting savage punishment in the 
process. 

For this sort of shooting the bait should be tethered 
with a rope too strong for the tiger to break, so that if 
the first opportunity is missed there will be a second while 
the animal, unable to drag off the carcass, is feeding be 
low the machan. But in all probability circumstances will 
never again be so favourable as during the actual kill. 

When sitting up over a bait it is absolutely essential to 
take up one's position early and assume that the tiger may 
make his appearance from that moment on. Once at Khan- 
dar, where I had gone to destroy a man-eater, I had my 
machan a small, portable affair made of rope tied up 
in a tree growing out of the bed of a ravine and about 
fifteen feet from its steep bank. When it had been secured 
and scantily camouflaged I got into it and found that I 
was sitting on a level with the top of the ravine. The 
position was a precarious one and generally rather un 
satisfactory; but I was on business rather than pleasure 
and there was no other tree nearby, so it was obvious I 
should have to make the best of it. 

When I sit up over a bait I not only watch the buffalo 
but every now and then look all round, pivoting my head 
very slowly so as not to jerk and catch the eye of any 
thing that may be on the look out. Ten minutes after I 
had taken up my position I became aware of a strong, per 
vasive smell of tiger, and in a moment realized that the 
tiger must be on the top of the bank, a comfortable jump 
from where I was squatting on my hammock-like support. 
I refrained from glancing over my shoulder, but very, very 
gradually twisted round till I could see the tiger who was 
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gazing at the buffalo through the wide-spread lower 
branches of the tree. However, seeing the poor beast 
securely tied to a stump, he was in no hurry to dine and 
fell to washing himself, licking his body all over, as cats will. 

Every time he bent down his head to lick I edged the 
rifle up an inch or two. In broad daylight, with only the 
feeble screen of leaves between us, I did not dare risk a 
quick movement, for before I could have taken aim he 
would either have launched himself at the machan or else 
disappeared and as likely as not taken another life before 
daybreak. 

In fact the little village which he had taken to terrorising 
was only a few hundred yards away to my left, and as 
luck would have it someone began at that moment to ring 
the temple bell. As the bell jangled the tiger turned his 
head in the direction of the sound and I made the best of 
the opportunity. Twice he slowly turned his head away 
and twice brought it back. The third time I put an expand 
ing bullet in his averted neck, breaking the top of the 
spinal column so that he collapsed on the very lip of the 
ravine. I got down from the machan less than twenty 
minutes after I had climbed into it, half of the intervening 
period having been spent in manoeuvring myself into posi 
tion. Like me, the buffalo had a lucky day. 

But look at it how one will, there is something very re 
pugnant about sacrificing a domestic buffalo to attract a 
tiger. One prince of my acquaintance, the late Maharajah 
Fateh Singhsingh of Udaipur, refused to countenance it 
and though he accounted for more than a thousand tigers 
during his lifetime never allowed a live bait to be put out. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that such a system in 
volves exposing one's beaters and shikaris to dangers that 
would otherwise be avoided, and would make the destruc 
tion of habitual cattle killers and man-eaters who have be 
come experienced and knowledgeable in the ways of man- 
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kind even more difficult than it is already. 

The most exciting and legitimately dangerous form of 
tiger shooting is tracking a wounded animal on foot. It 
must be done, since apart from all considerations of sports 
manship a tiger that has been hit and recovers is likely 
to remain a danger to every man, woman and child that 
crosses its path for as long as it lives. The nice question 
that always arises when a wounded tiger has to be followed 
is how long to wait before beginning the pursuit? At 
least an hour should normally be left for a sorely wounded 
animal to die in peace or for his wounds to stiffen so that 
his charge will be less sudden and effective. But on the 
other hand if the wound is not bad the animal, instead 
of lying up in wait for the trackers, may though he also 
very well may prefer his revenge go for miles, so that 
undue delay can easily lead either to the tiger becoming 
a man-killer or else dying a long lingering death from in 
fection. 

When following a tiger on foot it is important to be 
as cool and collected as possible another reason for not 
setting off precipitately so as to be able to judge the 
situation soberly and meet unforseen trouble without too 
tense a response. 

The danger lies in the wounded tiger's habit of lying 
very close, hidden by vegetation and his protective coloura 
tion which blends with his background, and then, when 
his enemies are only a few yards away, making a short fatal 
charge. I like to move slightly ahead of two or three 
trackers who follow the spoor and point out the way to 
me, while I, ready to fire at once, keep watching in every 
direction without worrying about the trail. Trackers should 
never lead the way or the hunter will find they are between 
his rifle and the tiger during the crucial seconds of the 
charge. 
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I HAVE never believed in being foolhardy in my 
dealings with tigers. A man who goes on a tiger shoot once 
or twice in his life may, if he is rash enough, take un 
necessary risks and get away with it. Such an attitude does 
not become the professional; there are plenty of risks he 
will have to take in the ordinary course of events. Con 
fronted with a tiger or a panther * for that matter a 
man is a ridiculously feeble creature. Against an animal 
that can move like a shadow and shred him with a blow 
of its paw he has his wits and his rifle a superior ar 
mament only if he knows exactly how to employ them. The 
whole art of tiger hunting lies in defeating the animal in 
his own domain by the use of one's brain. In many ways it 
is much like playing chess: the essential is to have a plan 
that allows of variation and never to make a casual or over 
confident move. The penalty for forgetting can be heavy. 

Like all true cats, tigers are highly individualized beasts 
and display wide differences of character. However, in a 
lifetime given to their study and pursuit, I have come in 
practice to classify them according to four dominant mental 
attributes into the cautious, the careless, the bold and the 
timid. Of course these categories are no more absolute or 
exclusive than the types and temperaments into which 
philosophers and psychologists of various schools have for 
centuries tried to divide human beings. All I can say for 
* In India leopards are commonly called panthers. 
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them is that they are the result of experience and provide 
me with a valuable rule-o-thumb system for estimating 
a tiger's probable behaviour. 

Naturally, the hardest tigers to come up with, the 
trickiest to shoot or photograph, are the cautious. This 
attribute seems to have little to do with the animal's 
physical condition but rather to be the result of innate 
capacity and, I suspect, good training by the mother during 
cubhood. Certainly it is not as is sometimes supposed 
particularly characteristic of old individuals in poor con 
dition who have to use their brains to save their legs and 
skins. The biggest, heaviest tiger I ever came across was 
also the most wary. 

This was during the days when I was game warden in 
Gwalior. I had known for some time that there was a 
regular monster of a tiger living in the vicinity of a place 
called Ker Kho. A visit to the state by the Viceroy, Lord 
Reading, was expected and it seemed a good idea, if it 
could be arranged, for him to have a shot at this prize 
trophy. I suggested this to the Maharajah and gave him 
some idea of the beast's probable dimensions, and he not 
only agreed but adopted the plan with considerable en 
thusiasm. Thus when Lord Reading arrived and the time 
for the shoot came, and I was quite unable to produce 
my outsize tiger, I found myself to put it very mildly 
in an embarrassing position. 

The beast was so intelligent that he baffled every effort 
to locate him. He killed and partially devoured the animals 
we set out as bait to attract him, but always slipped away 
from the kho (valley or goyle) before dawn, without leaving 
a trail even the most expert tracker could follow. It was 
obvious he was keeping to hard or grassy ground and 
crossing paths, cart-tracks and other dusty or soft places 
by leaping clear over them. 

One morning, in the grey early light, I returned once 
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more to the kho. The viceregal visit was almost over and 
I was feeling far from pleased with myself. There, as usual, 
were the dismal remains of the unfortunate buffalo; but 
the tiger had already gone, for crows and kites were feed 
ing on the carcass, and tigers do not allow scavengers to 
share their kills when they are near enough to protect 
them. I sent off trackers at once, but as so often before 
none of them found so much as a single pug-mark. 

I had given up hope and was on my way back to the 
Maharajah's shooting camp when two peasants who had 
been working in a field some distance away came running 
up and told me, panting, that they had seen a big tiger 
swimming in the river that flowed across the mouth of the 
little valley. They had watched him follow the bank for 
a while and then come ashore at a rocky place and make 
off in the direction of the bait. From this I judged some 
thing had disturbed him before he had finished eating, 
perhaps my own arrival, and that he had come down the 
valley and taken to the water to destroy his track and scent 
before making up his mind to return to his interrupted 
meal. 

I decided to gamble on this estimate of the tiger's be 
haviour. A field telephone had been rigged up, and cross 
ing the river I sent a message to my employer suggesting 
that he should come as soon as possible, bringing the 
Viceroy with him. In less than two hours the party arrived. 

Meanwhile I had made my dispositions. The kho was 
shaped like an elongated horseshoe running back from the 
river. Looking up it from the water's edge, the right bank 
was much barer of vegetation and other natural cover than 
the left: both flanks were high and very steep. Game mov 
ing down the kho towards the river would be almost cer 
tain to keep to the cover on the left. Accordingly I ar 
ranged for a line of beaters to be ready at the head of the 
kho so as to drive the tiger, if he was there, towards the 
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water, and had a good machan, or shooting post, erected 
in the boughs of a tree on the far bank so that it com 
manded a clear view of the area in which the tiger was 
bound if he came down the left flank to emerge into 
the open. 

As soon as the party appeared I showed them the machan 
in the tree and suggested Lord Reading should take up 
his position there. He refused. Being perched up in the air 
like that, he said, made him giddy and put him off his shot. 
Had there been a tower he would have been happy to sit 
in it: but no trees. However, he would do very well where 
he was, on the ground. 

In the ordinary way I should not, considering the im 
portance of our guest and the risks involved in tiger shoot 
ing on foot, have agreed to such an arrangement. But 
seeing that the stream separating us from the kho was 
about fifty yards wide at this point I felt I could hardly, 
in decency, make any objection. So I went off to give the 
signal to start the line of beaters moving, and the Viceroy, 
the Maharajah, and Sir Malcolm Hailey (who was in at 
tendance on Lord Reading) all sat down in the tall grass 
by the water. 

A little while after the drive had got under way an un 
comfortable idea dawned on me. Suppose this tiger, being 
such a cautious and subtle beast, should take it into his 
head to ignore the obvious route and escape from the kho 
where its right flank reached the river? With this in mind 
I decided to take up a position on the same bank as the 
Maharajah and his guests but about a hundred yards or 
more to their right. 

Both my hope that the tiger was there and my misgivings 
about his behaviour were justified. He must have moved 
very slowly, for suddenly I saw his great striped shape 
slipping through the scanty brushwood only a few yards 
in front of the bobbing heads of the beaters. He was well 
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over on the right side of the kho. 

The moment I saw him I looked away, coughed, and 
dropped the white handkerchief in my sleeve. He sat down 
and froze supposing, or at least hoping, that I had not 
seen him. I turned and began to walk slowly and deliber 
ately away to the right, intending, of course, to make him 
think that the danger lay over there and so persuade him 
to move along the river brink to the other side of the 
kho, where he might still give the Viceroy a good chance 
for a shot. As I walked I watched him out of the corner 
of my eye and was relieved to see him get up and dis 
appear leftwards. The line of beaters, acting on a signal 
from the shikaris in charge of them who were following 
a prearranged plan, had ceased to move forward. 

But the tiger had not been altogether deceived by my 
little act. For instead of continuing in the direction in 
which he had turned he suddenly emerged from a patch 
of long grass by the water's edge, quietly stepped into the 
river, and began to swim across. The current caused him 
to cross the stream diagonally and, probably because he 
had not noticed them, he made directly for the little party 
waiting on the opposite bank. 

A tiger swims with his whole body submerged and only 
a small part of his head exposed. Except in very smooth 
water, where the widening V of ripples catches the eye, 
it is not a conspicuous object. A little worried in case the 
Maharajah and his guests had not seen the approaching 
animal, I called out and began running towards them. 

As I ran I heard two shots in quick succession and then, 
almost as I reached the guns, two more. I found the party 
in a state of considerable excitement. Both the Maharajah 
and the Viceroy seemed to be having difficulty with their 
rifles while Sir Malcolm, who was armed with nothing 
more formidable than a walking stick, was grasping it with 
desperate resolution. The tiger was in the water a few 
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yards away. 

What had happened was this. All three had seen the 
tiger get into the river some way upstream and begin to 
swim towards them. Both Lord Reading and the Maharajah 
had double-barrelled express rifles, and soon after sighting 
the animal Lord Reading had discharged two shots at his 
head, a very small moving target. He had missed. The 
tiger did not change course but kept on swimming towards 
them. The Viceroy had then reloaded and again fired both 
barrels. He had again missed. The tiger still came on 
steadily. 

The Maharajah, who was an excellent and generally a 
pretty cool game shot, had meantime held his fire. He 
wanted his guest to get the trophy and was confident that 
he could himself, if necessary, blow out the tiger's brains 
long before he could get ashore. However, after the Vice 
roy's last shot he had decided things had gone far enough, 
and raising his rifle had taken careful aim and fired. Un 
fortunately the weapon was not loaded and nothing hap 
pened. He then tried to load and automatically plunged 
his hand into his coat pocket where, on such occasions, 
he normally kept two or three cartridges. But they were 
not there. Instead, his fingers closed on a whistle one 
of those long metal whistles much the same shape as a brass 
express cartridge which he slipped into the breach where 
it jammed, making the rifle quite ineffective. All this took 
only a few moments and meantime the Viceroy, who was 
a less experienced shot, was hurriedly trying to reload in 
time for a last attempt. 

It was at this interesting point that I arrived on the 
scene. I put up my rifle but before I could press the trigger 
the tiger, seeing such an exhibition of activity among the 
posse waiting for him on the bank, turned and began to 
swim back to the far shore. Tension now relaxed and the 
two guns had time to reload at leisure. As it was under- 
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stood that the Viceroy was to have the first shot I asked 
them not to fire till the animal came out on the bank 
and offered a reasonable target. In spite of the move 
ment of the stream he was determinedly heading for a 
point almost diametrically opposite to where we were 
standing and so well within comfortable range. 

As the tiger pulled his great dripping shape from the 
water the Viceroy fired. The bullet struck his left hind 
quarters but did not disable him; on the contrary he 
bounded away and almost at once charged a little group 
of beaters who were standing at a distance from the water. 
With a blow of his paw he struck down an unfortunate 
man who had been beating a drum and then, quick as 
lightning, dived into a thick patch of brushwood that grew 
on the bottom of the kho. I could not see these latter events 
myself, but several stops up on high ground witnessed all 
that happened and one of them bawled the news to me 
across the water. 

It was now a question of disposing of a highly dangerous 
animal as quickly as possible. Having arranged with the 
Maharajah that he should take his guests back to camp, 
I crossed the river in a little boat and having given orders 
for the poor casualty to be taken care of, scrambled up the 
side of the kho to where I had a good view of the thicket. 
Fortunately it proved to be a sort of oasis of dense vegeta 
tion, not very large and surrounded on all sides by com 
paratively open ground. Here I waited, watching, for some 
time; but the wounded beast gave no sign. 

As the tiger had evidently no immediate intention of 
leaving his retreat the next step was to drive him out. 
Obviously beaters could not be used, and I had already 
sent a message to a nearby village for a herd of buffaloes 
to be collected. These were now rounded up with a good 
deal of noise and driven into the thicket. 

At this point the tiger began to show his really ex- 
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ceptional cunning and grasp of the situation. If he had 
tackled one of the buffaloes or even uttered the deep cough 
ing growl tigers normally use to scare off unwelcome in 
truders, he would have given his position away and perhaps 
started the bull buffaloes charging. But he did nothing 
of the kind. He must have waited till one or two of the 
herd were almost upon him and then moved just enough 
to be seen at close quarters and stir up his scent. As a 
result the nearest buffaloes wheeled round, infecting the 
rest with their panic, and the whole herd bolted in the 
direction they had come. After this, naturally, nothing 
could be done to induce them to return to the thicket. 

I still had one card to play. I sent to the camp for a 
trained elephant and told the mahout seated on its neck 
to take it into the brushwood. There are no wild elephants 
in this part of India and no doubt the tiger had never en 
countered such a creature before. At any rate the sight 
of the enormous bulk wading through the brush towards 
him was too much for his nerve: with a roar he suddenly 
broke cover and tore off up the kho. Several guns from the 
camp had now come to lend a hand, and this gave one of 
them an opportunity for a quick shot. However he failed 
to stop the tiger who was soon out of sight among the grass 
and scrub. 

At this point a second fatal misfortune occurred. Seeing 
a foot-loose beater carelessly wandering about by himself 
in the upper part of the kho, the tiger sprang at him and 
revenged the injuries mankind had inflicted on him by 
knocking the poor fellow down and literally chewing off 
his head. 

I had placed watchers at various vantage points in trees 
and on the sides of the kho, and from one of these who 
had witnessed the appalling sight I learnt that after kill 
ing the wandering beater the tiger had taken refuge in a 
narrow gully, full of great boulders, that ran into the 
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kho near its upper end. As soon as I had heard the man's 
story I made off for this gully with all the available guns. 
When we arrived a game like a rather sinister species of 
peep-bo began. The guns took up their posts on the high 
banks of the gully; the tiger was down below, but so 
hidden among the wild jumble of rocks it was impossible 
to see him. We knew that he was there all right and able 
to move without exposing himself, because when we fired 
occasional shots into the dark crevices between the boulders, 
hoping to drive him into the open, he would answer with 
a loud angry snarl, warning us not to take liberties: and 
these warnings came now from beneath one boulder 
perhaps almost directly below where one was standing 
and now from beneath another some twenty or thirty 
feet away. 

This game went on for more than an hour and it began 
to draw towards evening. The sun sets quickly in India 
and there was no time to be lost, so I called a brief con 
ference at which I explained I was going down into the 
gully to try and bring matters to a head. 

I found a way down the bank some distance from where 
we had last heard the tiger and then began to work slowly 
back among the rocks towards where I believed him to be. 
From time to time those above called out, asking if I had 
seen anything. I did not answer. Finally I crawled to within 
a few yards of the rock-pile beneath which I knew that, 
if he had not moved, my opponent must be hidden. Hav 
ing had plenty of opportunity to survey the spot from above, 
I had approached it so that there was a small open space, 
some twenty feet wide, which the tiger would have to cross 
if he made straight for me. I had decided that the best 
thing to do was to use myself as bait and try and tempt 
him to attack across this space, where he would be visible 
to my companions above. It was not necessary for him 
to cross this space to get at me, he could work around 
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behind under cover of overhanging rock and take me in 
the rear with comparative impunity; but I was confident 
that if he was where I thought he was and heard me sud 
denly close at hand he would react at once and charge 
without reflection. Accordingly, having moved with the 
greatest care, I broke silence by calling loudly to the 
waiting guns to keep a sharp look-out. 

The idea worked. There was a coughing snarl and the 
tiger's head and shoulders appeared between two boulders; 
a second later he took a leap towards me, exposing his 
whole length. As he did so he was hit by a shot from 
above that shattered his backbone. The heavy bullet rolled 
him over, but seeing me almost within reach he began, 
with the splendid courage of his kind, to drag himself for 
ward on his belly. I stood up and shot him through the 
head at point-blank range. 

I was now in some danger from the other, more distant, 
guns who, confused by the rapidly gathering dusk, went 
on banging away at the twitching form in front which 
was considerably more conspicuous than I. However, my 
entreaties were soon heard above the fusillade and every 
body came scrambling down to examine the prize. 

The animal was so large that at first we thought there 
must be something wrong with the tape measure, which 
showed 11 feet 5% inches one inch shorter than the 
largest tiger ever recorded in the region.* We also had a 
certain amount of trouble getting the body out of the gully 
and on to the elephant, which was not surprising since 
when we reached camp we found it weighed 590 pounds, a 
most exceptional figure. 

To me the most interesting thing about this tiger is 
that in addition to being unusually large and powerful, 
and in the very pink of condition, he was the most cun 
ning and wary I ever encountered. Throughout that long, 

* Shot by Lord Hardinge near Shivapuri in 1914. 
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unlucky day I had the feeling that my adversary was trying 
and generally with success to forsee my next move and 
plan his own accordingly. He failed only because it was 
an elaborately planned shoot with numerous watchers and 
guns available, and the odds were too much for him. 



Ill 
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AS a rule tigers, unless they have been wounded or are 
very decrepit, or for some other reason believe themselves 
unable to escape, will not face even a few human beings 
who make any sort of determined effort to drive them off, 
especially in daylight. And this is true even of animals who 
have so far lost their natural respect for man as to make 
a practice of raiding his flocks and herds. However, there 
are exceptions. 

A number of complaints about a cattle-lifting tiger had 
been received from a village in Gwalior called Shergadh, 
and I had instructions to destroy the creature. Fortunately 
at almost the same time that I got this order the head 
man of Shergadh turned up at my residence. When I heard 
what he had to say I decided to drop everything and sent 
him back at once to his village with orders to get to 
gether a strong force of beaters by the following day. With 
him went two elephants from the state stables and my 
favourite shikari, a splendid hunter and tracker named 
Mohammed Khan. 

What had determined me to deal with the tiger im 
mediately was not only the extent of his depredations but 
the way in which he was defying those who made any 
attempt to drive him away from their cattle. He invariably 
refused to be scared off, and attacked any poor wretch 
who tried to stop him pulling down and dragging away 
a beast that perhaps represented almost the whole wealth 
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of a family, A number of people had already been killed 
in such incidents, although the tiger was manifestly not 
a man-eater and had made no attempt to devour the bodies 
of his victims. 

The day after the headman's visit I travelled to Sherdagh 
by car and found Mohammed Khan, the elephants, and 
the beaters all ready waiting for orders. The lay-out of 
the area and the report on the beast's habits indicated, 
especially if the tiger was to be dealt with at once, that 
there was little use in arranging for a machan to be sited 
and built, and I decided to get on with a drive without 
delay. The tiger's favourite lying-up place was said to be 
among some green jaman bushes that grew in the bed 
of a stream about half a mile north of the village; and so 
with myself mounted on the howdah of one elephant and 
Mohammed Khan on the other we set off in that direction, 
followed by the beaters. 

However, when we arrived at the tiger's haunt I realized 
the problem was less easy than I had hoped. There were 
long stretches of dense jaman broken by pools of water 
and patches of high reed-like grass. Considering the rep 
utation of the tiger I was most unwilling to send beaters 
through such cover. The best prospects, therefore, seemed 
to lie in simply walking up the river bed with the two 
elephants in line, though this meant that if I had been 
misinformed about our quarry's character we should 
probably not see him since he could remain hidden with 
out difficulty. 

Ten minutes after we had started our progress up the 
river bed the tiger came out of some bushes about twenty 
yards in front of Mohammed Khan's elephant a species 
of beast he can never have seen before and stood block 
ing the way. His manner was perfectly calm and collected 
and he offered an excellent target to the shikari, who at 
once shot him in the chest. I could see the tiger, but was 
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unable to fire because my elephant was passing under the 
branches of a tree at the crucial moment. 

The moment the tiger was hit he uttered a tremendous 
roar and charged the elephant before him. The elephant 
could not face this and swung round to fly. As she swung 
the tiger leapt at her flank and clawed his way on to her 
back where Mohammed Khan was sitting in the kind of low 
howdah called a charjama. With a blow of his forepaw 
he crushed Mohammed's head and then, tumbling on top 
of him, died. 

In these extraordinary and terrifying circumstances, with 
the tiger on the howdah behind him, the mahout behaved 
with the most praiseworthy coolness. He stayed in his place 
and as soon as the noise of the tiger had ceased got the 
elephant under control and made it crouch, so that both 
the bodies could be removed from the charjama. Moham 
med had been killed instantly. His bullet had penetrated 
the tiger's heart and the beast had charged, mounted the 
elephant and killed him during the half minute or so of 
life which remained to it. 

I encountered a somewhat similarly disposed tiger a short 
time later at Tigara in Gwalior. A shoot had been arranged 
for the Maharajah and shortly after eleven o'clock in the 
morning a big male tiger was driven in front of His High 
ness' machan. Since the animal was moving rapidly be 
tween patches of cover he offered only a difficult, snap 
shot target; and though in fact he was fired at and hit he 
sustained no worse injury than a graze on the leg, that 
enraged but in no way incapacitated him. He retired into 
a large thick clump of brushwood and refused to budge, 
snarling in such a menacing way that I stopped the beaters 
making any further attempts to advance. 

There were two elephants on this drive. I was already on 
one and I now asked a friend who was with the Maharajah's 
party, Captain Sultan Hussain, a very experienced hunter, 
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to take the other. With the idea of finishing off the wounded 
animal I did not of course know at this stage how lightly 
he had been hit we plunged into the brush. 

We could not see the tiger, but he could see us very 
well and as we approached he let out a tremendous cough 
ing roar and charged. Even before his yellowish shape was 
visible through the dense vegetation both the elephants 
turned round and, with their tails sticking up in the air 
behind them, bolted. 

Captain Hussain's elephant being the nearer to the tiger 
was the one attacked. No man can shoot with a rifle from 
the back of a bolting elephant, whose movement must 
be experienced to be believed, and Hussain was not able 
to stop the tiger from pursuing them and, with a bound, 
catching the root of the elephant's tail in his jaws. It may 
have been partly pain that caused the terrified beast to 
stop, but some idea of the tiger's fearful strength can be 
inferred from the fact that it now began to force the 
huge struggling creature back on its buttocks. However, 
while this was happening, Hussain with great presence 
of mind lent out from his sloping perch and bringing the 
muzzle of his rifle within almost a whisker-length of the 
tiger's brain pulled the trigger, dropping him stone dead on 
the spot. 

It is the practice in this part of India for an elephant 
when employed on shikar to be accompanied by a man 
on foot carrying a spear who is called a satmar. On this occa 
sion there were two satmars, one walking some way behind 
each elephant. Few things are more alarming than a tiger 
charging when one is on foot and inadequately armed, 
and when these two heard the roar and crashing in the 
undergrowth and then saw the tiger following the elephant 
they were so startled that they rushed into each other's arms 
and, locked together in this posture, lost consciousness. 
Some time after the tiger had been killed we found them 
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still in a trance and with their limbs so tightly entwined 
that it was necessary to call in someone with a knowledge 
of jujitsu to prise them apart. 

The tiger was a fine specimen measuring ten feet eight 
inches. An examination of his original wound showed 
that he could have made his escape through the thick 
brushwood without the slightest difficulty had he not 
bravely determined to wait and have his revenge. 



A Careless Tiger 



ONE of the oddest tigers I ever had anything to do 
with was such an extraordinarily casual animal that it 
seemed almost as if he had deliberately resolved to flout 
all the precautions normally taken by wild creatures in 
the presence of danger. As a result he nearly sacrificed his 
life to a novice who had never seen a tiger in a jungle 
before, and who offered him every opportunity to escape. 

At one period of my career one of my superiors in the 
state service was a European officer who was not a keen 
game shot and had never been after tiger, but had a hanker 
ing to kill at least one before retiring and leaving a region 
where they abounded. Accordingly, when news came of a 
big tiger who was making a pest of himself not far away, 
it was arranged that we should go after him together and 
try and put an end to his depredations. 

This tiger inhabited a forested table land about twelve 
miles long and two broad, set among low hills. He was a 
confirmed cattle-lifter and had got into the habit of wait 
ing by a road at night for bullock carts. From these he 
would select the fattest bullock and drag it away from the 
yoke to eat at leisure. No amount of noise or excitement 
would induce him to let go his prey and one or two men 
who had tried to interfere had been knocked down and 
badly mauled. 

As a first step I arranged for a machan to be erected in 
a big banyan tree on a suitable place near the tiger's last 

26 
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kill and for a buffalo to be bought for bait. Unfortunately 
my companion had had a severe operation which had left 
him something of an invalid and susceptible to changes of 
atmosphere, and the forest plateau was at some altitude; 
however we started in good time and reached the machan 
half an hour before dusk. The bait was tied to a stake about 
twenty-five feet away, and nearby was a large earthenware 
pot of water, so that the tiger could quench his thirst after 
feeding without leaving the area. 

As it was likely to be an all-night vigil we tried to make 
ourselves as comfortable as we could on our little platform. 
I told my companion that having loaded his rifle and put 
on the safety catch he should try and refrain from all 
further movement till the time came to fire at the tiger. 
Then, as briefly as I could, I explained that the first good 
chance for a shot that presented itself would probably 
be the best and was likely to come while the tiger was in 
the act of killing the buffalo beneath us. (Usually, when 
the bait is a buffalo, the rather horrible sequence of events 
is that after a short struggle the tiger seizes the beast's 
throat, pulls it to the ground, and then remains gripping 
it for perhaps as much as two minutes until he is certain 
his victim is dead.) It is while the tiger is absorbed in his 
kill and the sounds made by the dying buffalo cover small 
stirrings of the hunter taking aim, that an almost ideal 
opportunity for a shot occurs. 

Smoking or any sort of conversation is of course entirely 
taboo on these occasions, so we settled down in silence to 
wait. After a little a great full moon rose in all its splendour. 
The night was very calm, still and clear. 

Suddenly, only a short time after moomise, I was as 
tonished to see a tiger coming towards us over a stretch of 
open ground. There was plenty of scattered cover had he 
wished to use it, but he was evidently unwilling to give 
himself the trouble of taking any but the most direct and 
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unobstructed path. Moreover instead of stalking the buffalo 
after the almost invariable habit of tigers and panthers 
when approaching their prey, he simply strolled up to the 
terrified animal and after contemplating it for a moment 
seized it. Having finally got a good grip on its throat he 
threw it down and started to squeeze the life from it. All 
this was happening so near and in such brilliant moonlight 
that I could see the tiger's eyes blink and his whiskers twitch 
as he tightened his grip. 

At this juncture I made my companion a sign to shoot. 
But instead of doing so he turned to me and whispered 
loudly that he would hold his fire until the tiger began 
actually eating the bait. I whispered back that it was un 
likely he would start eating immediately and that we must 
make no further noise. Judging by a movement of his head 
the tiger had been aware of this colloquy; however, hav 
ing finished killing the buffalo he got up quietly, looked 
round, and went over to the water pot. Holding its sides 
between his great paws he put his head down and began 
to lap. Putting my mouth to the ear of the man beside me 
I implored him to shoot, saying quite untruly as it turned 
out that this would be his last chance. But he still re 
fused, remarking that he had been advised on excellent 
authority never to shoot except when a tiger was actually 
feeding. 

While the tiger was still drinking my companion was 
suddenly overcome with a desire to cough. He tried to 
suppress it but was unable to prevent himself making a 
noise which, in the quietness of the night, seemed deafen 
ing. This was a little more than even this tiger could 
stand: he got up, stared straight at the machan for a 
moment, and then walked away at the same leisurely gait 
with which he had appeared, occasionally stopping to rub 
himself against a tree-trunk. 

When I was asked if he was likely to come back I replied 
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a little tartly that unless he was mentally defective he 
would not. However, I was manifestly wrong. Indeed the 
tiger did not wholly disappear, for after a while I could 
make him out, beyond range for night shooting, lying 
down by a patch of open ground. Meanwhile my com 
panion, relinquishing all notions of killing him, produced 
and lit a cigarette. 

It was a strange night, nothing happened in the way one 
might have anticipated. I was cursing my ill-luck when all 
at once the tiger gave a low warning growl and a moment 
later got up and made a dash in our direction, pouncing 
on something that lay in the shadow of a clump of under 
growth. Then we saw that he was standing over another 
tiger who was meekly lying on his back, forepaws dangling 
in the air. 

As he made no real attempt to savage his adversary, 
and the other had made no real attempt at self-defence, I 
realized that the newcomer must be the tigress. Unlike her 
foolish mate she had crept up so cautiously that we had 
not been aware of her presence, then having waited for 
a while and come to the conclusion that the tiger had no 
further interest in his kill, she had decided to sample it 
herself. But this breach of convention the tiger, who was 
perhaps contemplating feeding a little later, would not al 
low; and being, unlike us, perfectly aware of her presence 
had first warned her with a growl and, when she persisted, 
charged her and given her a mild lesson. 

The course of events was easy enough to understand, 
since with tigers that have paired it is the male who nor 
mally does the killing and has first turn with the prey. 
Only when he has finished does his mate and perhaps 
a three-quarter grown cub or two presume to dine. With 
panthers the reverse procedure is normal, the female feed 
ing first and the male waiting for her to finish. 

After putting his wife in her place the tiger, whose 
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appetite may have been stimulated by the idea of com 
petition, returned to the buffalo and began to pull and 
tear at it. My companion now prepared to shoot him and 
asked me to shine a large electric torch, which he had 
purchased for the occasion, on the animal. This I was very 
unwilling to do since the moon, though its position had 
changed a little, still lit the scene well enough to make 
the use of artificial light superfluous; moreover I very much 
doubted whether the torch would be in focus for so 
short a range, as it had not previously been tried out that 
evening. However he insisted and to avoid further whisper 
ing I turned it on: the result was a sort of halo of light 
around the carcass, while the feeding animal was more or 
less obscured by the contrasting black spot in the centre 
of the beam. 

While I adjusted the focus the animal remained where 
he was, surrounded by a bath of electric light. My com 
panion raised his rifle and pressed the trigger. How the 
weapon came to be unloaded I cannot conceive, though 
everything had become so extraordinary that I was hardly 
surprised at the failure. While he was reloading the tiger 
began walking quietly away, so unhurriedly that I begged 
him to take a shot at it, since it was obvious that we should 
otherwise never see the creature again. This he was quite 
rightly, since he was not a practised game shot unwilling 
to do. 

When the tiger had disappeared I said, quite categor 
ically, that there was now no prospect of getting a shot that 
night and settled myself down to wait for morning. A 
little later I was woken from a light doze by a loud crack. 
It was the tiger, crouched below crunching one of the 
buffalo's bones. This time I made sure that my companion's 
rifle was loaded and that he was ready to fire before I 
switched on the torch which now shone clear on the target. 
At the report of the rifle the tiger, who was not hit, leapt 
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about three feet in the air and disappeared into the nearest 
cover, moving fast. 

For the rest of the night he wandered about in the 
vicinity of the banyan, coughing and roaring now in one 
direction, now in another, until dawn broke. 

My companion was a very busy man and had to return 
to work soon after we got back to camp. For me, how 
ever, the destruction of this tiger was a duty and about a 
week later I came back to the plateau and again sat up 
for him. He exposed himself with almost as much care 
lessness as before and I shot him in the neck at close range. 
He was a good specimen, ten feet seven inches long and 
heavy for his size. 

There can be little doubt that this tiger had to some 
degree acquired the habit of disregarding humans from 
the impunity with which he had been able to attack 
bullocks and pull them from the yoke; nevertheless I have 
known many animals with similar experiences behind 
them, including man-eaters, none of which displayed any 
thing approaching such carelessness. 



V 
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ONE day at Jaipur city I received a report of a tiger 
that had started to give a good deal of trouble at a place 
called Raisar, some sixty miles to the north. He had ap 
parently taken to regular cattle-lifting, and though he had 
not offered to attack human beings had already caused 
plenty of damage among scattered grazing animals. 

The situation was complicated by the fact that Raisar 
was then on the frontier between the states of Jaipur and 
Alwar, and I was not supposed to follow game into Alwar 
territory. Accordingly I sent off shikaris and waited until 
I had information of a bait killed clearly within our bound 
aries, and then at once hastened north by car. 

I found that the site chosen for the buffalo killed the pre 
vious night was a suitable one, in a position that could be 
overlooked from a nearby tree; and here, on a portable ma- 
chan, I installed myself before dusk. When sitting up over a 
carcass the conditions are usually far from being as favour 
able to the hunter as when a live bait is present. On this 
occasion the remains of the dead buffalo had been dragged 
about so that the tiger might not present a clear target 
when approaching them, and they were no longer fastened 
in a way that would prevent them being dragged 
out of sight. However, they could not be tampered with 
now; it was a question of hoping for the best and seizing 
the first reasonable opportunity for a shot. 

At about nine p.m. I became aware that the tiger had 
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come back to his kill. As soon as I could see his outline 
I fired and a moment later heard a low growl, indicating 
a hit; then the shadowy form disappeared into the sur 
rounding obscurity. After waiting for half an hour I de 
scended from the machan and walked back to my tent, 
which had been pitched by my servants some distance 
away. 

Next morning early when I returned to the kill I found 
traces of blood near where I reckoned the tiger to have 
been standing when I fired. This confirmed my belief 
I had hit him, but provided very little evidence as to how 
seriously. By now the animal might be dead, or equally 
well, he might be lying up for me, slightly grazed and 
determined to be revenged on the first human to come 
within charging distance. 

Very circumspectly indeed my shikaris and I followed 
the blood trail. After a few yards it became fairly obvious 
from the size and frequency of the marks that the wound 
was not a slight one. I had hardly reached this conclusion 
when I heard a rustle of leaves in the brushwood ahead 
and froze, bracing myself to meet the coming attack. But 
the discreet rustlings continued, unbroken by the heart- 
shaking cough of a charging tiger; and then, to my ex 
treme astonishment, I was just able to make out the figure 
of an adult tiger creeping away, belly to earth, among the 
undergrowth. 

The beast was almost instantly out of my sight, but 
some foolhardy villagers who were standing near the foot 
of a hill about a hundred yards to the left saw him cross 
an open space and began to shout to me that he was some 
where in a thicket directly ahead. It seemed now that, hear 
ing these cries and aware that I was following close be 
hind, the tiger was virtually certain to turn and deal with 
me. Accordingly I again waited, but again there was no 
sign of a charge. Finally, not wishing to press on, I turned 
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and made my way to some rising ground on the left, in 
the hope of being able to spot the beast's position from 
this point of vantage. 

But now an element of confusion began to dominate 
the proceedings. The peasants were simple, careless folk; 
they were anxious to see the cattle raider disposed of and 
in their excitement entirely forgetful of the risk they ran 
in attempting to chivy a wounded tiger. They scattered, 
shouting, round the thicket before I could attempt to have 
them stopped, and soon some of them were calling out that 
they could see the beast within. Even now there was no 
charge, but as I stood anxiously by I suddenly caught sight 
of the tiger trying to slink away from the edge of the 
thicket. It was manifestly cowed with pain and fear. Merci 
fully I had for the moment a clear field of fire and was able 
to put an end to the poor wretch with a bullet in the 
shoulder. 

On examination he proved to be an exceptionally large 
male, the biggest tiger shot in Jaipur state, with an over 
all length of ten feet nine inches. I was not able to weigh 
him but he did not look as if he were more than five hun 
dred pounds, an unusually low weight, for a beast of such 
dimensions. He had a beautiful coat, and was altogether 
a perfect model of the agile, light-drawn game killer. If 
he had stuck to game he would probably have survived till 
the ruthless laws of survival stiffened his ageing limbs. 

Though I have hunted more than a thousand tigers I 
have never come across another as cowardly as this big 
cattle-lifter at Raisar. Nevertheless, it is by no means the 
only instance of timidity that I have encountered and I 
can recall at least one other tiger who behaved in some 
thing of the same fashion. 

This beast, too, was a cattle thief and had attracted my 
interest for the same reason. He operated in a small range 
of hills and had earned the reputation of being a local 
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pest. Having learned of his approximate whereabouts from 
the reports of the country people, I decided to sit up for 
him over a live bait a buffalo. One night after I had been 
about three or four hours in the machan he appeared 
and pounced on his victim. As soon as he had taken 
good hold of the poor brute's throat I fired and had the 
satisfaction of seeing him roll head over heels and lie still. 
The moonlight was not bright enough to illuminate every 
detail and before descending I shone my powerful electric 
torch on the striped shape to see if it still showed signs 
of life. It was as well that I did so, for even as I watched, 
the prone, motionless creature suddenly bounded to his 
feet and dived into the adjacent thicket before I could 
grab my rifle. 

Next morning, accompanied by trackers and local guides, 
I took up the pursuit. It was not long before we found a 
blood trail which ran uphill through broken scrubby coun 
try. We followed it for a time until, seeing the nature of the 
cover ahead, I called a halt and posted a number of men 
as lookouts in trees and on prominent rocks on each side, 
and slightly forward, of where we had stopped. As soon as 
I saw they were in their places I moved on again, going 
very cautiously and with my rifle at the ready. I had not gone 
more than a hundred yards when scouts up on a high 
jutting piece of outcrop on my left began to signal to at 
tract my attention, calling that they could see the tiger 
moving along a ravine a short distance ahead and point 
ing towards the place. On this I hurried forward, reckon 
ing that the dry and more or less barren water course 
would be likely to provide a space open enough for a shot. 
By the time I reached the edge of the ravine the tiger 
had decided to leave it and having mounted the other 
side was just in the act of vanishing in the brushwood 
beyond. As he disappeared I fired quickly, and knew that 
I had not missed by the quick movement of his tail, a 
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sure sign that a tiger has felt a blow. The problem was 
now how to get after him without following him straight 
into the brush. 

By the head of the ravine was higher ground from which 
the cover into which the tiger had gone could be com 
manded. As soon as I reached this I saw that the cover 
where he had taken refuge was no more than a little patch 
of close scrub surrounded by thin jungle. I was wonder 
ing whether he was still there when he appeared on the 
edge of the close cover, giving me an excellent opportunity 
for a clear shot at his shoulder. I took it and he dropped at 
once, and this time remained still. 

As soon as I was sure he was dead I made a thorough 
examination of his body. The curious thing was that in 
spite of appearances the beast had, until my last shot, 
sustained only the most superficial wounds. The shot from 
the machan which had rolled him over so dramatically 
had struck him in the neck just above the spinal chord 
and the bullet had passed through without injuring the 
bone but causing, evidently, enough shock to stun him for 
a few moments. Of the second bullet, fired at him while 
he was on the lip of the ravine, there were no traces save 
a few splinters of lead and nickel which had done little 
more than penetrate the skin. It was a soft-nosed bullet 
and must have struck a twig or other minor obstruction 
and so, by a no means unknown ballistic freak, burst be 
fore it reached its target. Whether, if instead of being 
merely peppered he had been more gravely injured, this 
tiger a good-sized male would have shown more of the 
courage and ferocity normal to his kind I should not care 
to guess. The instance quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter suggests the contrary. But, as I have said before, 
tigers are individuals. 



VI 
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AMONG the more absurd of the popular fallacies 
about the great felines is that staring at them boldly in 
variably prevents them charging. However, this is not to say 
that the way one looks at them is not significant and 
will have no bearing on the outcome of an encounter. 
On the countrary, the question of when to catch an ani 
mal's eye and when to avoid staring at it can at least so 
far as tigers, lions and panthers are concerned (I have no 
experience of the New World cats) be of the utmost im 
portance not only to a successful hunt but to the hunter's 
survival. 

On the day after the festival called Dasher a we Hindus 
of the military castes have a tradition that one should go 
out and hunt something. Because of this conventional 
obligation I set off at about eight o'clock one September 
morning with my then employer, the Maharajah of Gwa- 
lior, and a small party. It was in fact His Highness' in 
tention to shoot nothing more than a buck or two for 
the table and, so having fulfilled the duties of his station, 
return. Because of this he took nothing but a light, small 
bore rifle with him. 

I took the party (we were in a shooting brake) directly 
to a place called Kuleth about ten miles drive from the pal 
ace. This was a preserved area for game and we had no diffi- 
ulty in coming up with a small herd of black buck consisting 
of two bucks and their does. Someone in the party had a 
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shot not the Maharajah, I think and missed, as a result 
of which the black buck galloped away behind a small 
hill. We followed in the brake, but after a short distance 
the going became too rough for the vehicle and we had to 
dismount and continue on foot. 

In addition to the Maharajah and myself the party con 
sisted of a lad called Serje Rao Shetole and two military 
officers, Colonel Bhow Sahib and Captain Sultan Hussain 
he who shot the bold tiger that seized his elephant's 
tail (see page 24). After we had walked a short distance I 
asked the two soldiers to go off in a slightly different 
direction towards a point where I hoped they might get 
a chance if the buck broke back, while the rest of us con 
tinued in the wake of the little herd. 

Shetole, who was formally engaged to the Maharajah's 
daughter, walked between his prospective father-in-law 
and me. He was not more than about twelve years old and 
naturally quite inexperienced, so that I did not instantly 
take notice when he whispered that he could see a tiger. 
All boys begin by seeing tigers all over the place when they 
are first taken out after large game, and besides this we 
were in open country dotted with small bushes, the last 
sort of terrain where one would expect to find a tiger. In 
Rajasthan it is essentially a creature of the jungle and close 
cover. 

However, when the boy muttered his absurd fancy to 
me I muttered back, mildly teasing and making a joke of 
the thing. The Maharajah wanted to know what we were 
being so confidential about, and when I told him stopped 
short and asked Shetole to show us what he had seen. 
Shetole walked back a few paces and when we had joined 
him pointed to his right where, about a hundred yards 
away, a tigress, accompanied by two smallish cubs, was 
sitting on her haunches watching us. 

Had I known as much then as I know now I should not 
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have been so confident that we should not encounter a 
tiger away from tiger-country; nor should I have allowed 
the boy to point, or any of us to look directly at the animal. 
As it was we all followed his outstretched arm with our eyes 
and stared blankly at the tigress, who as soon as she realized 
that her cubs had been seen let out a regular roar and 
came for us in great bounds, at the same time lashing her 
tail in great semi-circular sweeps like an angry domestic 
cat. Meanwhile though we had not much inclination to 
w T orry about them at the moment the two cubs must 
have slipped into some low cover near by, for we did not 
see them again. 

There was no tree in sight and the nearest vegetation 
more than boot-high was a small thorn bush about three 
feet tall, a pace or two to our left. As we moved to step 
behind this meagre protection the unfortunate Shetole, 
thinking perhaps that we were going to take to our heels, 
turned and began running back the way we had come. 
This of course attracted the tigress' attention and she 
changed course and went after him. Throwing away the 
little rifle he was carrying, the boy ran as fast as he could 
until after a few yards he caught his foot on a stone and 
pitched head first into a clump of dwarf thorns. 

This fall was, to put it mildly, providential, for the 
tigress who was still some little way away lost sight of him 
and at once turned back towards us. For our part the 
Maharajah and I, having nowhere to go, stood firm be 
side our ridiculous bush and awaited events. The Maha 
rajah had the small bore Mauser with which he had 
intended to shoot antelope and I had the case with his car 
tridges. As she came the tigress made an absolutely deafen 
ing noise and I for one was convinced that here stood a 
couple of sportsmen who would never harm another tiger. 
However, seeing us stand firm, she suddenly stopped short 
about fifteen feet away and crouched as if for a final 
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spring, twitching her tail, swaying her snarling head from 
side to side, and now and again tearing at the ground with 
the extended talons of her forepaws. We for our part 
kept watching her without moving. It was a very bad mo 
ment indeed. 

After she had been terrifying us in this manner for 
perhaps half a minute I suddenly swung the cartridge bag 
round my head and shouted, telling my employer to fire 
at her. This no doubt relieved my feelings and mercifully 
for all of us the Maharajah disregarded the ill-conceived 
advice. As it was, my behaviour proved to be the right 
course of action, for having no doubt come to the conclu 
sion that we stood at bay and were not unduly frightened 
of her, the tigress suddenly remembered her cubs and 
wheeling abruptly round went galloping back to where she 
had left them. 

When she was some eighty or ninety yards away the 
Maharajah coolly raised his Mauser and took a shot at her. 
Fortunately it was a clean miss. Speaking very quietly I 
begged him not to shoot again, since if she was hit the 
chances were that she would return and make an end of 
us without further ceremony. Unless the shot were more 
accurately placed than is usually possible with a rapidly 
moving target it was highly improbable that one of his 
small calibre bullets would kill or disable her. 

We were undoubtedly well shaken, for it was a moment 
or two before we remembered Shetole. After a little look 
ing around I saw a thin leg sticking out of a thorn bush 
and going up to it bade the owner come out. It did not 
move, so I lent down and touched it, at which it reacted 
with a sort of extraordinary tremor. The poor boy told me 
afterwards that he was sure in his panic that the tigress 
had taken hold of him. 

Shetole soon realized who had arrived but his head and 
shoulders had been pushed so far into the bushes that he 
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could not extricate himself without help. When we finally 
got him out he stood looking round in amazement and 
asking what had happened. Rather abruptly I told him 
this was no time for explanations and that we were going 
to make for the car as quickly as possible. All I wanted 
from him was his rifle. But this was exactly what he had not 
got, having thrown it away in his flight. 

So now we began to quarter the ground, hunting for 
the missing weapon. It would have been disgraceful not to 
have recovered it, but I began to feel a bit anxious lest 
our loitering should again attract the tigress whom we 
could still hear nervously coughing and growling some dis 
tance off. Owing to the generally open nature of the ground 
we soon saw the gleam of the metal lying a few yards 
away in the direction of some thin cover from which the 
warning sounds were now coming. It was rather nervous 
work, but advancing quietly in a group and taking care 
not to stare or point ahead we approached near enough for 
me to pick it up, after which we walked sedately away. 
During the whole time we were looking for the rifle we 
were careful to make no sudden or rapid movement. 

Unfortunately the boy's rifle was no better adapted for 
stopping a tiger than the Maharajah's. However, I saw that 
it was loaded and having given the cartridges to the boy 
tucked it under my arm. Then we all set off in the op 
posite direction with the idea of working our way round 
to the car. 

But our troubles were by no means over. We had only 
been walking for a few minutes when we again heard the 
menacing cough of a tiger not far off. Uncertain of the 
direction from which it came we halted and looked cir 
cumspectly round. After a little the unpleasant realiza 
tion that the noise lay directly ahead was borne in on us 
and about a minute later a very large male tiger emerged 
from behind some low cover, perhaps a hundred yards 
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away, and almost immediately charged. It was like some 
dreadful dream. I remember that the thumping of his pads 
as he galloped towards us over the hard baked ground 
sounded oddly like the ringing noise of hoofs. This was 
no doubt due to his exceptional weight. 

As before we stood close together waiting for him, and 
this time the lad stood between us solid as a rock. Again, 
exactly like the tigress whose mate he undoubtedly was, 
the animal stopped about fifteen feet away and menaced us, 
swaying his great snarling muzzle from side to side close 
to the ground and switching his tail, making up his mind 
to pounce. To forestall this I took a quick aim between 
his swinging ears and fired. Providence was with us that 
fantastic morning, for not only did I miss, but the report 
and the cloud of dust raised by the bullet which hit the 
earth close to his head, as well as the shout which I let out, 
evidently discouraged him. After another two or three 
snarls he turned and cantered back to his cover. 

The extraordinary way in which we had been attacked 
twice within a matter of minutes by two unprovoked tigers, 
coming from different directions, had given us something 
of the sensation of being surrounded; moreover our con 
stant changes of direction had left us a little disorientated. 
We knew that the tiger was certainly ahead of us and that 
in all probability the tigress was still somewhere not 
far off to our rear. On our left we could see a low hill 
and on our right a river. The best chance seemed to be to 
make for the hill, although there was enough cover there 
for the tigers to stalk us, in the hope that the country 
on the other side would be open and we should be able 
from the higher ground to find a route back to the shoot 
ing brake. In fact this proved to be the case, and within an 
hour we had reached it unmolested. Bhow Sahib and Sul 
tan Hussain who were waiting for us were chagrined to 
see us return empty handed. 
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Since we were so near home I suggested to His Highness 
that we should go back to luncheon and that meanwhile 
I would have a couple of shooting elephants sent up so 
that in the afternoon we or I and a companion by our 
selves could return and kill both tigers. But he would 
not entertain the idea of our coming back at once with 
elephants and high-powered rifles to dispatch two beasts 
which had not availed themselves of a comparatively easy 
chance to kill us. 

As it turned out the Maharajah's decision to spare these 
tigers was an unfortunate one. It had been his intention 
to have a shoot later in the area which would have served 
to clear the district, but for various reasons the date for 
this kept on being deferred, and then early in the next 
year he had to go abroad where he unexpectedly died. 

Left to themselves the two tigers began to extend the 
range of their operations. There was no cultivated ground 
in the immediate vicinity of their range, but people oc 
casionally went into the area to collect grass and faggots 
and several who did so during these months were not seen 
again. However, the identity of the killers was not a matter 
of precise knowledge and little was done until the follow 
ing February, when the male tiger attacked a herd of cattle 
about a mile from a neighbouring village and pulled 
down one of the best cows it contained. Two peasants 
saw the tiger worrying its victim and shouted at it, where 
upon it left the dying cow and came for them, striking 
them down and killing them one after the other. 

When news of the deaths of these two came to the ears 
of the police a sub-inspector and constable were sent out 
from headquarters to investigate. On reaching the village 
the sub-inspector collected the inhabitants and questioned 
them after which he and the constable, followed by most 
of the population, set out to examine the area where the 
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herdsmen had died. Being for some reason unwilling to go 
on foot the sub-inspector commandeered a local pony 
which he rode. 

After having had a look at the place where the men had 
been killed the sub-inspector decided to see where the 
cow had been attacked, and when this had been pointed 
out rode off alone to make his inspection. Either he wished 
to show that he was not afraid or he did not realize the 
danger of approaching the tiger's kill, probably the former 
since none of the villagers offered to accompany him. At 
any rate he disappeared behind some bushes and that was 
the last time he was seen alive. The waiting villagers heard 
a heavy thudding noise but no snarling and a minute 
later saw the riderless pony galloping frantically away 
in the direction of the village. 

Evidently the tiger had been close to the dead cow, 
perhaps actually feeding, when he had become aware of 
the approaching policeman and, taking cover, had pounced 
out on him as he passed. 

The peasants of Central India are a brave race. Thinking 
it would be shameful to leave the corpse of the sub-in 
spector to the tiger they collected in a body and advanced 
in the direction where he had disappeared. When they 
came in sight of the remains of the cow they saw the 
tiger take hold of the policeman's body and start to pull 
it away the act of a man-eater. At once they all began 
yelling at the tops of their voices, at the same time running 
forward and pelting the tiger with stones and lumps of 
rock. This was more than the ferocious but not par 
ticularly courageous beast could stand, and after drag 
ging the body for a short distance he let go and made off, 
leaving his prize to the villagers who brought back the 
mutilated remains for cremation. 

It was not long before I was sent a report about all these, 
happenings. A little thought convinced me that there was 
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a link between the killer of the policeman and the two 
herdsmen and the disappearance of the fuel collectors; and 
in all probability a further connection with what we had 
seen on our abortive buck shoot. I was particularly struck 
by the behaviour of the tiger in dragging away the body 
of the police officer, and remembered the tiger which had 
attacked us after we had succeeded in getting away from the 
tigress. Her behaviour had been sufficiently explained by 
the presence of the cubs but his though at the time I had 
put it down simply to his having been excited by the 
roaring of his mate was somewhat anomalous. Male 
tigers are not distinguished for paternal sentiment. 

If I was right in my deductions we had on our hands 
a tiger that, though far from looking like a typical man- 
eater, had for some reason taken to man-hunting, and 
who was now beginning to extend his activities to a pop 
ulated area. Moreover he probably still had a mate who 
at certain times of the year would hunt with him and might 
easily acquire his deplorable tastes. Obviously there was 
no time to be lost. 

Once again I went out to Kuleth with a small shooting 
party to look for game. But this time we were equipped 
with heavy express rifles and were not interested in black 
buck. My companions were the Rajah of Pahagarh and 
my best shikari, Mohammed Kahn. The first thing was 
to inspect the area, which brought us in due course to 
that very hill over which I had scrambled in some ap 
prehension a few months before. Looking at it now, it 
seemed to me that the cover offered by the rocks on its 
summit could be turned to good account if the tiger were 
offered a bait at a convenient spot a little way down the 
slope. There was no natural cover for a machan in this 
treeless zone. 

Having settled this point in my mind I decided to 
cross the level open stretch where the Maharajah, Shetole 
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and I had previously encountered the tigers, and then 
return to the village by following the river that bounded 
its further side. Along the river bank the ground was 
broken by little tributary ravines and dotted with clumps 
of high grass and other vegetation. This made the going 
slow and rather laborious, and we were forced to walk 
in single file. I was a little way ahead of the others when 
I noticed, about fifty yards away, signs of something stirring 
in a patch of brushwood to the right of our path. Taking 
care not to make any abrupt movement or stare fixedly in 
that direction, I slackened my pace and watched covertly. 
After a few moments I realized that a large, quiet-moving 
animal, presumably a tiger, was apparently making for a 
position close to our line of advance from whence it could 
pounce out on us as we passed. Interception, by lying in 
ambush beside a game trail, is one of the classical tactics 
of the cat family. 

Evidently our quarry was an intelligent beast and had 
learned quite a lot about men since we had last met. Now 
he was choosing the easiest and surest mode of attack, 
and also though this may not have been in his mind 
the safest, for if he had come charging across the open this 
time he would probably have been quickly knocked over 
by one of us. It would have been foolhardy to have walked 
further into the trap, and besides I was determined to 
make an end of him and wanted no slip-ups; so I made 
a sign to my companions and we all turned round and 
made an orderly retreat, keeping to open ground. The 
tiger in his turn did not risk following us and we re 
turned home somewhat late but without further adven 
tures. 

The next step was to arrange for a buffalo to be procured, 
taken out under guard, and tied up at the site I had 
selected on the slope of the hill. This was done, and the 
evening after the first night the bait had been exposed I 
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again visited the place with the Rajah Sahib and Moham 
med. 

We left the car about an hour's walk away and taking 
our rifles proceeded on foot. When we were about fifty 
yards from the top of the hill on the opposite side to 
where the buffalo had been left I asked my companions 
to let me go on alone. I was afraid that three of us to 
gether, even though we were all experienced shikaris, might 
make too much noise. 

Very slowly, moving on all fours always a tedious mode 
of progress when one has a rifle I crept up the hill. The 
highest point near to me was a prominent rock which 
stuck up close to the summit, rather more towards my 
side of the hill than the rocks overlooking the bait site. 
For some reason I decided to gain this rock first and see 
what I could from there before going any further. It was 
as well that I did, for having painfully crept up to its 
flattish top and peered over the edge I saw the tiger seven 
or eight yards away crouching over his kill. He had snapped 
the rope that had tethered the buffalo and dragged its 
heavy body up the hillside to this new position which, 
quite rightly, he thought less exposed. 

Fortunately, at the moment I took a peep over the side 
of the rock he was three-quarters facing in the opposite 
direction and engaged in pulling at a mouthful of flesh. 
Since he was only a foot or two lower than I and a bound 
would have brought him on to me, there was obviously 
no time to be wasted. As soon as I could slide my rifle up 
to my shoulder, which had to be done smoothly and de 
liberately to avoid catching his eye or making any sort of 
noise, I slipped off the safety catch and fired at his neck. 
The heavy bullet broke his spine, causing such instan 
taneous death that he collapsed with his teeth still locked 
in the buffalo's haunch, and we later had difficulty prising 
them free. 
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He was a fine, big, powerful animal in reasonably good 
condition, and measured ten feet two inches. Having no 
means of weighing him on the spot and no way of getting 
him immediately removed, I never learnt his weight, but 
it was to all appearances about average for his size. Dusk 
was already coming down and to leave the body there 
would have been to lose the trophy: for the jackals and 
hyenas that are always attracted by a tiger's kill make no 
scruple about dining off their host if they get the chance, 
and the hyena's tremendous jaws can break up even a 
hard-bodied beast like a buffalo, let alone a tiger, in a 
surprisingly short space of time. Moreover I was a little 
anxious about the tigress. Accordingly I mounted guard 
while my companions, who luckily had knives, flayed the 
trunk of the beast as quickly as they were able, leaving 
the head and paws whole for more expert and leisurely 
treatment. Then, wrapping the whole thing into a bundle, 
we set off for the car. I had been determined to have no 
noisy and unarmed persons in the neighbourhood while 
I was stalking, and my orders had been observed by the 
villagers with a scrupulousness I almost regretted during 
that walk back. A fresh wet tiger's hide and skull is a 
singularly heavy and unpleasant burden over rough ground 
in the dark, even if it can be shared between three. 

During the skinning we discovered the clue to the ani 
mal's behaviour that I had been looking for. In the upper 
right foreleg was a lead bullet of the kind used in old- 
fashioned muzzle-loaders. The place had healed up, leav 
ing the injured animal strong and active enough to tackle 
the biggest prey, but with a deep and lasting enmity 
towards humans. Thus he had become a man-killer from 
choice, and probably a man-eater only incidentally. Indeed, 
I think he savaged the bodies of his victims rather than 
devoured them, his principal object being to satisfy his 
revenge for the aches and twinges of his wound; though 
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no doubt when game was short he sometimes profited by 
the occasion to satisfy his hunger. 

If the tigress was still with her mate at the time of his 
death she had evidently not contracted his aggressive 
habits, for there were no subsequent reports of trouble 
from the district. Probably she had been content to co 
operate with him in his hunting, but not to raid herds or 
attack men on her own. 

The moral of the tale as of many tales about man- 
killers is that there is almost no limit to the mischief a 
wounded tiger may cause. Unless you are determined, cost 
what it may, to kill your tiger, do not fire at him. One 
ill-aimed bullet fired from an old musket or shot by an 
irresponsible countryman may be and in my experience 
has been the indirect cause of dozens of human deaths; 
some of them in the most appalling circumstances. 



VII !**> 



Some Man-Eaters 



ABOUT nineteen miles north of Jaipur is a place 
called Ramgarh where there is a beautiful lake and a shoot 
ing lodge belonging to the Maharajah. Round about is 
well-forested country abounding with tigers and other 
game. Since there is normally plenty of natural food for 
them there is little enough reason for the tigers to become 
a serious nuisance to the neighbouring villages. But 
through a series of unfortunate accidents some of the worst 
instances of man-eating in my recollection occurred in this 
apparently paradisiacal valley. 

A tigress who had given birth to a litter was lying out 
with them when some grass cutters came up and set to 
work near by. Frightened for her family's safety she re 
mained close and silent in her retreat until one poor man 
almost stumbled on her, when she got up suddenly and 
killed him with a blow of her paw. She then retired with 
her cubs, who were still small, into the deep grass. 

The other grass cutters who had seen what had happened 
went at once and informed the staff at a nearby water- 
pumping station. From here the news spread quickly and 
soon a large crowd had collected, among whom was a man 
armed with a twelve-bore gun and a cartridge or two of 
buckshot. Fortified by numbers they set off in a body to 
retrieve the remains of the dead man. The tigress, how 
ever, was still in the vicinity with her cubs and as soon as 
they came near broke cover and charged. Before she could 
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reach the crowd the man with the gun fired at her, and 
the charge of heavy pellets made her pull up and return 
growling and snarling to where she had left her family. 
Some members of the party then recovered the corpse of 
the man she had killed and they all returned to the vil 
lage. Unfortunately the wound from the buckshot was 
not serious enough to kill the tigress; it gave her a lot 
of pain and an everlasting hatred of the human race. 

But at least the shot fired at this tigress served a useful 
purpose by turning her charge and so saving one or more 
lives. The same could not be said of another incident that 
happened a short time later near another village not far 
off in the same district. On this occasion somebody I 
never discovered who fired a musket at a male tiger that 
had killed and was devouring a domestic buffalo. The 
low-velocity ball hit him in the foreleg and sent him off 
to nurse a permanent grudge. By a most extraordinary and 
unhappy coincidence these two animals either were, or 
became, mates, and so combined to start a reign of terror 
in the district. 

I first heard of this outbreak one morning shortly after 
Christmas. On the previous evening the Maharajah had 
gone to inspect his farm at Ramgarh and been met by the 
news that a man had just been killed that very afternoon 
a couple of miles north of the shooting lodge. Since it 
was already late, he told the delegation who had come 
to ask for the destruction of the animal that he would 
send me to deal with it on the following day. Accordingly 
he sent for me next morning and asked me to do what 
ever was necessary; and having collected four trackers I 
set out for the scene of the killing. 

On reaching the nearest village I was told the follow 
ing story. The pujari (priest) in charge of a local shrine 
had gone to cut some fodder for his cow in a little wooded 
valley about half a mile distant. He did not return and 
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his absence was soon noticed because his cow, being un- 
milked, began to complain, and several neighbours to 
whom he normally sold some of her milk missed their 
supply. On inquiries being made, a number of villagers 
reported having seen the fresh pugmarks of a tiger near 
the place where the poor pujari had said he was going to 
cut grass, and since the presence of a man-eater was al 
ready suspected everyone came to the conclusion that he 
had been killed by it. Knowing the Maharajah was close 
at hand looking at his farm, the village elders had then 
seized the opportunity to ask him to have the beast shot. 

As soon as I had this information I set off with my 
trackers for the site of the pujari's disappearance. We 
were not long in finding the track of a tiger and had 
followed it for only a few hundred yards when we saw a 
white object entangled in a bush. On getting closer we 
saw it was a white turban. Close by lay a scythe and a 
pair of shoes: the scythe had obviously been dropped or 
thrown away. A little further away was some cut grass, 
gathered in a neat pile. 

Careful examination of the site showed that the animal, 
probably a tigress, had twice altered her mind and changed 
her position while stalking her victim. Then she had 
pounced, seized him, and carried him off. There were 
scattered spots of blood but no signs that she had waited 
to devour her prey. 

A tiger carrying an object as large as a man in its mouth 
inevitably leaves a considerable drag-trail and we had no 
difficulty in following the man-eater's path, especially 
since shreds of the unlucky man's shirt and dhoti were 
here and there visible on twigs and thorns. In less than 
quarter of a mile we came on the revolting remains of 
the meal. Here the tigress had stopped and eaten about 
three-quarters of the man's body and intestines, leaving 
the rest, including the head, hands and feet, which were 
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still precariously attached to what was left of the trunk. 

It is well known that man-eaters seldom or never re 
turn to eat again a human body they have killed and fed 
on, so I gave instructions that some villagers who had 
followed us at a distance should collect these remains and 
bear them back to the village for cremation. Meanwhile 
we pressed on after the tigress, whose tracks led away 
among sandy ravines until, alas, they came to rising, 
rocky ground w r here it was impossible to detect further 
signs. 

By this time it was already late and nothing more could 
be done before nightfall. On the following morning I 
made a survey of the area which was already pretty fa 
miliar to me and after careful thought decided to have 
live baits put out at three key points. One was to be sited 
under a convenient pipal tree on the game route towards 
the south, one near to the shooting lodge and close to the 
foot of a pass that led into the hills beyond, and the third 
was to the north close to the place where the pujari had 
been killed. To the south the whole area was bounded 
by the waters of Ramgarh lake. My reckoning was that 
the tigress was likely to be attracted by at least one bait 
no matter how widely she ranged, and that on returning 
to resume her meal on the second night she should find 
me waiting for her. 

Putting up machans on the first two sites presented 
no difficulties, but when I returned to the neighbour 
hood of the pujari's death it was some time before I was 
able to locate a suitable chilla tree in which one could be 
placed. However, I found what I was looking for at last, 
and while the shakaris were getting the machan into po 
sition, lopping away branches, and doing other odd jobs 
I took a turn round the immediate neighbourhood, which 
was full of little dried out ravines, to see if I could deter 
mine the most likely route for a tiger to approach. I had 
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not gone more than about fifty yards when I saw the tigress 
on the far side of a ravine. She was about the same dis 
tance from me that I was from the shikaris, and was 
obviously making quietly and deliberately in their direc 
tion. I was acutely conscious of having been foolish enough 
to have left my rifle at the machan tree. We saw each 
other at the same moment, and no doubt our surprise 
was mutual. However, I did my best to conceal mine. 
Taking care not to stare I let my gaze wander vaguely 
on as if I had noticed nothing particular. The tigress, for 
her part, froze, after the manner of her kind when they 
fear their quarry may see them prematurely. The belief 
that she was undetected, and the gully that separated us 
and put me beyond the range of a quick pounce, com 
bined to save me from the fate of the pujari; but if I 
had let my eyes rest on her or made an abrupt movement 
I have no doubt she would have had me. As it was I was 
able to turn round casually and saunter back to the shikaris 
a very uncomfortable walk which seemed to last con 
siderably longer than the minute it must in fact have taken. 

The animal probably understood the difference between 
the walking stick I was carrying and a gun. For after I 
had got back to the tree and regained my heavy express 
rifle we saw no more of her, though we had a good look 
round and kept a careful watch till nightfall. I think it 
likely that she saw me return and pick up the rifle, and then 
discreetly retreated. 

Next day buffaloes were tied up by all three machans 
and the campaign against the man-eater opened. I am 
bound to say that in one way and another she soon showed 
she was a match for us. 

For a start she showed a surprising indifference to the 
baits, a phenomenon I was only able to understand when I 
learned from trackers and villagers that she was in heat 
and apparently being followed everywhere by a big male. 
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Tigresses in heat usually display little interest in buffaloes, 
their minds being on higher things. This was a stroke of real 
ill-luck, since we were still at the beginning of January 
and the normal mating season does not begin till Febru 
ary. I had too an unpleasant suspicion of the real state 
of affairs that her mate would prove to be the wounded 
tiger referred to earlier, who was likely to share her an 
tipathy towards humans. It was also reported that two of 
her cubs the original sources of the trouble now three- 
quarter grown, had been seen hanging about in the neigh 
bourhood of the adult tigers. It looked as if we might soon, 
especially when the excitements of mating had passed, 
have a regular pack of man hunters in the district. 

The first news of a kill came from the men responsible 
for looking after the baits a full fortnight after we had 
first put them out. I went out to the machan built over 
it with M. K. Jaisingh, the Maharajah's second son, and a 
guest who was also a most experienced shot, the Mahara 
jah of Kotah. We arrived at about six in the evening 
and having put the other two guns into the machan I took 
up my post in the cover of a convenient bush about one 
hundred yards away and settled down to wait. The tigers 
came quite close, for after a time we could hear their 
mating calls, now one, now the other, approaching the 
kill. But after a while the sounds grew fainter again and 
it became obvious that neither was interested in feeding 
that night. In fact they never came back to the carcass 
which was soon eaten by jungle scavengers. 

Effort after effort to get a shot at them failed. Another 
sportsman, Huzoor Bapji, asked if he might have a try 
to bag one, and, permission being gladly given, I had a 
goat tied up for him near a water-trough not far from 
a village where signs of the tigers had been reported. His 
rather unorthodox manner of procedure was this: he waited 
in his jeep, lights off, some distance down the rough track 
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that led past the trough till he heard the goat's bleat of 
fear and distress. Then the jeep was driven rapidly up 
to the bait, headlights on. Their beams caught, just in 
time, the form of one of the big cubs making for the 
friendly shelter of the surrounding jungle and Huzoor 
Bapji, standing up beside his driver, was able to knock 
it over with a neat shot. 

But the depredations of the two parent man-eaters now 
began on an alarming scale. Several reports came in from 
different places of people attacked and killed and there 
were constant raids on domestic animals; yet every time 
a bait was put out and watched in the vicinity of one of 
these attacks either the tigers ignored it altogether, or else 
became suspicious and refused to expose themselves to a 
shot. Numerous people tried their luck with them includ 
ing most of the officers' mess of the 6ist Cavalry who were 
in the region, but on each occasion the tigers' wary in 
telligence and exceptional luck saved their lives. 

Eventually, nearly a month after the death of the pujari, 
I went out with M. K. Jaisingh to one of my posts near 
which a shikari had again reported signs of a tiger. It was 
no better than an off chance, but it was obvious that no 
opportunities could be neglected. A buffalo was hastily 
found and tied up and we took our places in the machan. 
And now, suddenly, as if a protecting hand had been re 
moved from the tigers, everything went smoothly. Quite 
early in the night the male tiger crept out of the shadows, 
leapt at the buffalo straining at its tether below, seized 
it by the throat, and was at once shot dead by my com 
panion. 

A few days later Rajah Amarnath Atal, a particularly 
careful and meticulous tiger hunter who took great pains 
not to betray his presence in the machan even by the 
smallest hint, got a similar shot at the prime culprit the 
tigress and dropped her in her tracks with a bullet in 
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the neck. Next morning the population for miles around 
assembled to congratulate him and inspect the body of the 
terror of Ramgarh. 

The identity of both beasts was confirmed. On being 
skinned the male was found to have a spherical lead bullet 
in his foreleg, while -the female had six buckshots in her 
chest and foreparts. Like the tiger at Kuleth they had 
become killers from choice rather than necessity, though, 
especially in the case of the female, their wounds may have 
put them at a disadvantage in tackling fast and agile game 
animals. 

Perhaps the worst man-eaters I ever came across haunted 
a place called Ganwari Ganesher about seventy miles north 
of Jaipur. The district was connected to the outside world 
neither by rail nor road only by a most primitive track 
so that not only did little news about its simple, poor 
and illiterate inhabitants trickle out, but a shooting ex 
pedition there entailed disappearing from one's normal 
life and duties for several days. 

Hearing that a man-eater had been giving trouble in 
the area, I went to Ganwari Ganesher, heard melancholy 
stories of his depredations, and had a number of live bait 
set out in the hope of attracting him. But the tiger did 
not respond. My shikaris reported that on several occa 
sions he appeared to have passed by the baits without at 
tacking them. 

After some time had elapsed news came that the tiger 
had been seen more than twenty miles away, and since it 
was clear that he was at any rate no longer in the vicinity, 
I returned to Jaipur leaving a shikari behind with orders 
to keep me informed if the man-eater reappeared. 

About a week later I got a message which brought me 
hurrying back as fast as I could. Three miles east of 
Ganesher is a hamlet called Jello, on the outskirts of which 
lived a Jat cultivator with the young wife he had recently 
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acquired. Fearful, like all the peasants in the neighbour 
hood, of the tiger, the couple had bolted the door of their 
rickety hut from the inside before going to sleep. Shortly 
after midnight the man-eater had come up to the hut and 
seeing them through the open lattice work of the door 
had broken it down, entered, and seizing the poor girl by 
the throat dragged her away. The Jat, who had been sleep 
ing alongside her, had fainted and was altogether in such 
a state of shock that it was a long time before he had even 
been able to alarm the neighbours. 

I reached Jello early in the morning and at once went 
to the hut. The husband was still almost beside himself, 
and nothing had been moved or cleared up since the 
tragedy some thirty hours before. There were the remains 
of the broken door hanging in the doorway, a great deal 
of dried blood, and a clear dragmark showing where the 
girl had been hauled away. 

Accompanied by a few villagers I followed the trail in 
the dust for about half a mile to a cactus thicket from 
which a couple of vultures flapped off at our approach. 
Very little was left of the body but there was no difficulty 
in identifying the silver anklets, one round the bare bone 
of each leg, which had no doubt been the young woman's 
pride two days before. 

The wretched husband gathered up all he could in a 
bag and then followed us after the tiger. I tried to per 
suade the poor man to go back, but nothing would in 
duce him to leave me and he sweated on, carrying his 
terrible burden. 

For about another hour we followed the tiger tracks 
until they were finally lost among dense thickets of thorn 
and cactus. It was no use thinking of a beat with such an 
animal in such country, and there were no trees in which 
a machan could be hidden. Besides, previous experience 
suggested that this was a real, convinced man-eater who 
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was likely to ignore an animal bait if he was near a village. 
As I walked back to Jello I felt a good deal puzzled and 
frustrated about what to do next. 

However, after having had another look at the Jat's hut 
with its broken open-work door, an idea came into my 
mind. It occurred to me that it might be possible to turn 
the extraordinary boldness the animal had shown in smash 
ing his way into a hut to good account. I sent at once 
for the local carpenter and under my instructions he and 
a number of volunteer assistants put up a small cabin with 
solid wooden sides, back and roof. In front, instead of a 
wall with a door, there was only a series of stout rough 
wooden bars, sufficiently strong to withstand at least the 
first onslaught of a tiger. 

This little building was put up in the open village 
field that lay between the cluster of huts and the jungle, 
about fifty yards from the nearest habitation. It was in 
fact little more than a box cage, six feet long, four wide and 
five high; but I had a thatch of grass attached to the plank 
roof and from the outside it had very much the appearance 
of a genuine single-roomed peasant's hut. 

Shortly before dusk I took up my station in this con 
trivance armed with a heavy double-barrelled rifle; and 
having seen that the barred entry was securely in place, 
settled down for the night. Playing the role of bait one 
self has at least this advantage over sitting up in a machan, 
there is no reason to avoid smoking, having a snack or 
stretching one's limbs indeed the more one advertises 
one's presence the better. Nevertheless I by no means 
enjoyed my vigil in what proved a singularly cramped 
and stuffy little apartment, and was glad enough when 
morning came after an uneventful night. 

A search all round the village for pugmarks or other 
traces drew a blank and we began to fear that the tiger had 
again disappeared, and that the next we should hear of 
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him would be the report of a man-killing fifteen or twenty 
miles away. But on the other hand he did not, of course, 
make a kill every day, and he might still be lying up in 
the surrounding cactus thickets. At least there was nothing 
to show that if he did come back my plan would not work, 
so I decided to persist with it till I had some more definite 
reason to believe he had gone. 

As it turned out there was not long to wait. At about 
eleven o'clock on the second night my senses were sud 
denly alerted by the alarm-shrieks of a pair of lapwings. 
They were some way off, but their persistent did-he-do-it, 
did-he-do-it came very clearly through the quiet and in my 
mind's eye I could see them hovering and sweeping over 
the shadowy form of some exasperated tiger or leopard. 
Then, while the birds were still calling, a dog in the vil 
lage on the other side of me began to bark, and then an 
other and another. 

I got up into a crouching position and peered through 
the bars, but there was less than half a moon and visibility 
was not good. I moved about, coughing and stirring and 
pressing my face to the open lattice. I could make out 
nothing among the shadows that had not been there be 
fore. Apart from the sporadic barking there was no sign 
that a tiger was in the vicinity, though for all I knew he 
might be a few feet away on the other side of the hut wall. 
There was no odour of tiger. 

This uncertainty continued for about half an hour. 
Then there was a sudden movement in the shadows and as 
I jerked back something sprang with a terrific thump 
against the lattice bars and began to tear at them. There 
was no doubt about it being the tiger, I could both see 
and smell enough to make sure of that. This was what I 
had thought would happen, and being ready for him I at 
once let him have my right barrel in the chest. I had 
loaded the rifle with split bullets which mushroom ou 
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entering the body instead of piercing deeply. The impact 
of a bullet of this kind with a heavy charge behind it is 
tremendous, and it threw the tiger off the bars on to a 
patch of pale dust, where I could see him struggling, ap 
parently unable to get to his feet. As soon as I could get a 
line on his head I put in the second barrel and so made 
an end of him. 

Next morning when I returned to the hut I discovered 
a typical, indeed classical, specimen of a man-eater: an 
aged, mangy beast with canines normally huge in a tiger 
worn down to stumps, and skeleton thin. Evidently he 
was beyond tackling anything save feeble prey such as 
men, goats and sheep; but since I have a theory about 
the genesis of the vast majority of man-eaters I made a 
fairly thorough post-mortem before I left him to the kites. 
Sure enough a small lead ball was embedded deep in his 
left hind quarter. 

The invention of this simple apparatus for taking man- 
eaters who will not come to animal bait has given me some 
satisfaction. It is not only effective but safe, provided only 
that the bars are strong enough to resist the beast's initial 
charge and the hunter inside remains alert. 

Although I believe the crucial factor in turning a tiger 
into a man killer, and hence often in due course into a 
man-eater, is normally a gun wound of some kind, I cer 
tainly do not intend to maintain this is invariably the case. 
For though, of course, all old or incapacitated tigers do not 
take to man-eating, examples certainly arise where the habit 
has no other foundation than the ease with which humans, 
once the instinctive fear of them is lost, can be preyed on. 

Some years ago, during the full rigors of the hot season, 
a report came into Jaipur from a village built at the foot 
of a largish wooded eminence known as Bansko Hill. 
Tlppee members of a household, an old woman, her son 
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who was a young man of about twenty, and her eighteen- 
year-old daughter had gone out to collect fire-wood from 
the jungle. People in the district had already been fright 
ened by a tiger and usually only went into the jungle in 
groups of some size; but this unfortunate family depended 
on selling fire-wood for a living and so were forced to 
venture there daily. While they were engaged in hunt 
ing round for suitable pieces of wood the mother and son 
heard the girl, who was some yards away from them, give 
a shriek, and on looking up saw her knocked down and 
seized by a tiger which, taking a good grip of her, as a 
cat of a rat, began to carry her off into the trees. 

The unarmed boy now behaved with commendable 
courage. Picking up some stones he tore after the tiger, 
shouting and throwing them as he ran. The animal, which 
was moving comparatively slowly because of the girl in 
its mouth, turned and dropping her bounded on him, 
killing him with a few cuffs from its forepaws. It then 
picked up the girl again and vanished into the jungle. 

All this was witnessed by the old woman who, when 
she had recovered herself, walked slowly back to the vil 
lage, shrieking. As soon as they understood the situation 
the villagers collected in a body and set out for the scene 
of the tragedy. The mutilated corpse of the boy was found 
without difficulty and brought home; but the trail of the 
tiger led into deep cover and they did not dare to follow 
it for long. That night the old mother died of shock and 
grief. 

On arriving in the district I was immediately confronted 
with a difficulty. A number of tigers lived on the Bansko 
and it was no part of my plans or duties to settle down 
to the long job of destroying them all during which time 
the culprit would probably, anyway, escape. But how to 
identify the man-eater? After some thought I hit on a plan. 
Two buffalo calves were tied out under trees not far from 
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the inhabited area at the foot of Bansko, and near each 
bait was erected a lifelike human dummy dressed in used 
garments. Both baits, which were about a mile apart, were 
carefully watched by shikaris every night. 

After two nights I received a report that a tiger had 
come up to the bait but after prowling around doubtfully 
had gone off leaving it unharmed. The following day came 
news from the other watcher; a tigress had sprung at the 
dummy, knocked it down, and then killed the buffalo. 

There was some difficulty in erecting a suitable machan 
over the kill so I had a hide built on the ground about 
thirty feet away, from whence there was a clear field of 
fire. Trackers' reports indicated that the animal was still 
hanging round the cultivated area and would no doubt 
return to the kill, but since I was anxious in case she 
should be tempted to attack someone in the meanwhile 
I decided to try and attract her back quickly to the buffalo. 
To this end I procured a goat and accompanied by three 
shikaris and one of the Maharajah's A.D.C.S, who was eager 
to get a shot at the man-eater, set off towards the kill 
through the fields and gardens that skirt the main village 
of Bansko. As we went we talked and laughed; the idea 
being, of course, to give the animal, if she were lying up 
nearby, the notion that we were simply a group of harm 
less villagers going about our business. 

We were walking in a single file, myself and Captain 
Kuber Singh, the A.D.C., in front, and the three shikaris 
with the goat slightly behind. Captain Singh, slightly to 
my chagrin, for I had promised him first shot, was just 
remarking that this was his first time out after tiger when 
to my astonishment I saw the beast we were hunting in 
an artificial irrigation channel about fifty feet to the right 
of our path. Tigers like a bath in hot weather and this 
one was lying with her body partially immersed, watch 
ing us lazily. It was a somewhat critical situation and in 
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the circumstances the best course seemed to be to try and 
bluff it out. I was already talking rather loudly, and with 
out changing my tone I told the others to be careful not to 
look to their right or make any violent or unusual move 
ment, as there was a tigress in the watercourse who might 
charge if her suspicions were aroused. Everyone acted up 
well and the scheme worked, the tigress being evidently 
too comfortable to think it worth while either to go away 
or attack us. 

The persistent bleating of the tethered goat, however, 
produced a different reaction, for my companion and I 
were hardly installed in the hide and the shikaris sent off 
home by a roundabout route when the tigress appeared 
and without hesitation fell on the poor creature, which 
was tied up close to the remains of the original bait. I 
noticed that she moved with a pronounced limp. Since one 
of the disadvantages of using a small animal such as a sheep 
or goat for bait is that the tiger will often remove it be 
fore the hunter has a good chance to shoot, I asked Cap 
tain Singh to fire at once. Unfortunately he missed, his 
bullet striking and chipping an old piece of masonry im 
mediately behind the tigress, who leapt into the air with 
alarm and vanished before I could get my sights on her. 

I was reasonably confident that no great harm had been 
done. It was certain that the tigress had not been hit, and 
everything I had learnt about her indicated she was not a 
very active animal and unlikely to abandon such a well- 
stocked locality immediately. She seemed to have no par 
ticular fear or hatred of men, but to regard them simply as a 
convenient source of nourishment, and it seemed likely that 
with a little care it would be possible to make her ex 
pose herself by driving her in front of guns. The great 
thing was to avoid delay. So a beat was quickly organized 
and next morning a line of men, moving carefully, be 
gan systematically to drive the cover near the town. Sure 
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enough, she was still hanging about among the plots and 
gardens, and after a little emerged some way ahead of the 
beaters and quietly crossed an open patch where I was 
standing waiting for her. 

While the body was being skinned I inspected it care 
fully. It showed no traces of bullet wounds, but from the 
muscle of the tigress' lower jaw I extracted the point of a 
porcupine quill, and from her left forepaw part of an 
other. During an attack on a porcupine the two quills must 
have broken off, leaving the points to work into the flesh. 
One must have very considerably diminished her speed and 
the other affected the strangle-grip of the jaws which is the 
tiger's usual way of killing a strong animal; together they 
had been the cause of her abandoning the effort to live on 
jungle game and taking to a diet of sheep, goats and 
human beings. There were no cases of adult domestic 
cattle or buffaloes being stolen during the period of her 
raids in the neighbourhood, and there was no doubt that 
she had been driven to man-eating by desperate necessity. 



VIII 



Smoking Out a Tiger 



AS I have already remarked, tigers are highly indi 
vidualised creatures. When one sets out to hunt one it is 
well to be prepared (mentally) for all eventualities: every 
thing may go according to the book, but, equally, one may 
find oneself in a situation so far from expected as to be 
of almost dreamlike strangeness. I have stood waiting for 
a tiger to bolt from its burrow like a holed-up jackal. 

A few years ago I went with the Nawab of Loharu to 
destroy a cattle lifter that was giving trouble near a lake 
called Bundh Buchara sixty miles north of Jaipur. Buchara 
has always been one of my favourite hunting grounds: 
during the winter the big stretch of water, surrounded by 
hills on three sides, attracts large flights of wildfowl, while 
at every season one can have a certain amount of sport 
with the crocodiles that abound in it. Here I have at one 
time and another accounted for about a score of tigers, all 
good specimens and including in their number one of the 
finest I ever saw. 

The country along the lakeside is rough with numerous 
caves and hollows. The Nawab, who had settled in Jaipur 
when Loharu was absorbed in the Punjab Province after 
the war, had never been out tiger-shooting before. It was 
not easy to get a really good, clear, leisurely shot in such 
terrain, so I decided the best course would be to post 
him on a rock overlooking a drinking place known to be 
favoured by the animal we were after. 

66 
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For three consecutive nights the Nawab endured the long- 
dusk to dawn vigil without getting a glimpse of the tiger. 
We knew he was nearby but even the additional attrac 
tion of a live bait would not make him expose himself. 
He was not, it seemed, particularly nervous, but was simply 
finding plenty of other food in the vicinity. By the fourth 
day the Nawab's appetite for allnight sessions, motionless 
on a rock, was beginning to fail and he expressed a strong 
wish to resort to some other method. 

It was a bad place for a beat, especially as I could not 
learn in which particular cave or recess the tiger normally 
lay up in the heat of the day, and there seemed no evident 
advantage to be gained from the trouble, expense and 
general unpleasantness of trying more live baits. More 
over I had several competent trackers, so I decided to see 
if we could not simply stalk the beast on foot without 
further fuss. 

As luck would have it we picked up the tracks of what 
I was certain was our tiger without difficulty on a stretch 
of sandy soil and had hardly followed them for half a mile 
when we saw vultures rising and falling round a spot a 
little way ahead. We pressed on across dry boulder-strewn 
water courses and in due course found ourselves staring at 
the reeking remains of a dead cow. Not only were the 
tiger's imprints clear all round the carcass, but the beast 
had staled and there was still froth where the urine had 
sunk in the light, dry soil. Our approach must have made 
him quit a minute or two earlier. 

Not far off was a small eminence up which we hurriedly 
scrambled. Once on top we could see a good deal of the 
immediate area, including a stretch of the route we had 
followed before coming on the dead cow, and there, as 
cending the side of a ravine we had ourselves been negotiat 
ing only a little while before, was a good sized adult male 
tiger. 
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In the flank of the ravine were two small caves, both of 
which we had investigated. Now we watched the animal 
disappear into one, re-emerge and then, at the point of 
entering the second, hesitate and glance round. There was 
little cover on the point where we stood and having ap 
parently caught sight of us the tiger changed his mind and 
made off down the ravine. 

As soon as he was out of sight we hurried back to the 
caves and from there followed a clear trail of pug marks 
down to the drinking place over which the Nawab had 
sat up in vain. Close by was a small zigzag gully, water 
less but offering plenty of cover, and it seemed to me that 
the tiger, having satisfied his thirst, had probably retired 
into it. So after posting the Nawab on the bank and shown 
him the place where I thought the tiger most likely to 
emerge, I walked quietly round to the other end and be 
gan slowly to stump through the vegetation with a shikari. 
The plan worked like a clock. We had not reached the first 
bend in the zigzag when I heard a shot. The beast had 
come out at precisely the point where he was expected 
and my companion's bullet had knocked him down, but 
not killed him. He had rolled clear over, regained his 
feet, and bounded away. 

Hearing the shot I hurried up as quickly as I could. 
There was a blood spoor leading away from near where 
the beast had fallen. It was now necessary to exercise the 
greatest caution. I told the trackers to follow the blood 
while the Nawab and I, keeping close to them, concen 
trated on maintaining the sharpest lookout all round. 

Moving in this way, with the trackers near together and 
a little to the rear of the rifles, it took us about an hour 
and a half to cover a quarter of a mile. We had come 
rather less than this distance when to my annoyance and 
concern I suddenly caught sight of a man standing some 
way ahead high on the side of a large ravine. He was 
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surrounded with a little herd of grazing sheep. Nothing 
seemed more likely than that he would be attacked as 
soon as he was noticed by the wounded tiger, close to 
whose path he must be standing. 

As soon as we were within hailing distance I shouted 
a warning that there was a wounded tiger a few yards 
away, and the shepherd vanished over the top of the ravine, 
his sheep following. A little farther on, the course of the 
stream bed below bent sharply. At the bend successive 
floods had heaped up a pile of boulders, among whose 
interstices a dozen tigers could have taken refuge. The 
blood trail led directly in among these rocks, so I called 
an immediate halt and told everyone to get up quickly 
to where the shepherd had been standing. From there the 
Nawab and I had a good view of the bend. 

For about a quarter of an hour we waited on the ravine 
side for the tiger to make a move. Nothing happened, so 
leaving behind one man to act as lookout, we descended 
into the ravine beyond the piled rocks to see if we could 
pick up the blood spoor. But a careful search of the ground 
over a radius of fifty yards from the rear of the pile failed 
to reveal so much as a spot. It was reasonably obvious that 
the tiger was still lying up. 

Here was a situation that needed fairly careful con 
sideration. The animal was wounded and could not be 
left. On the other side of the ravine to where we had been 
standing watching, the boulders were overlooked by an 
earth bank that overtopped them by no more than six 
feet. It was too close to be an ideal position, but it seemed 
to offer the best chance of getting close to the tiger. Ac 
cordingly my companion and I cautiously crept round and 
up on to this bank. From the lip nothing could be seen 
save a few smears and drops of blood here and there 
among the rocks, I called up the trackers and sent them 
a little way along the ravine in each direction but not 
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among the boulders to see if they could see anything that 
would give us any further clues. But all the signs pointed 
to the tiger being close below us, probably under a large, 
flattish rock, about a dozen feet long and rather less across, 
that lay near the bank, and with most of its length rest 
ing directly on the gravelly bed of the watercourse. 

Not everyone, however, agreed with this diagnosis. One 
of my old shikaris, Sanwat Singh, would have none of it. 
All the evidence of the various traces showed, he said, was 
that the tiger had stopped bleeding after resting up for 
a little a very natural course of events. It was obvious 
that he had long since gone on. 

A little piqued by this I suggested to Sanwat that if he 
was so certain he was right he might care to put the matter 
to the test by jumping on the rock. At the same time I 
brought my rifle up to the ready in case he accepted the 
challenge. To keep face he did, and leaping down from 
the bank onto the flat top danced up and down making 
a thumping, slapping noise with his feet. After a mo 
ment there was a sudden savage snarl from beneath. San 
wat moved like lightning and in a moment was again 
among us on the bank, trembling from head to foot. For 
a moment we were all so electrified by the violent sound 
so close at hand that there was complete quiet; but then 
one of the other shikaris raised his voice in ridicule and 
in a moment the whole party was laughing at the poor old 
fellow. 

There could be no doubt now of the tiger's where 
abouts. But unfortunately at this point fresh complica 
tions rose. The inhabitants of a village which was only 
about two miles away had heard first the report of the 
Nawab's shot and then the story of the shepherd to whom 
I had shouted a warning. Numbers of them now began to 
appear, anxious to see the dead tiger. The news that their 
rejoicings were premature and the cattle lifter still very 
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much alive only made them more interested in what was 
happening, and they clustered round apparently quite 
unconscious of the danger. To me they were very far from 
welcome, but since they could not be persuaded to go 
away, there was nothing for it but to continue with the 
business in hand and hope for the best. 

Examining the tiger's hiding place more carefully I saw 
that beneath the rock, which was about two feet thick, 
there was what looked like a biggish burrow, obviously 
the w r ork of porcupines. No doubt it was abandoned, other 
wise the tiger would hardly have found it convenient to 
go to ground there. It was unlikely to be very deep or ex 
tensive. 

The situation was a difficult one. I disapprove of rash 
behaviour on shikar and, at least since I have grown 
older, try never to countenance unnecessary risks. But here 
was a wounded tiger, very likely not mortally hit, that 
certainly ought not to be left in the near neighbourhood 
of a village where he had been raiding cattle. I must con 
fess, too, that I had a personal and less worthy motive 
for determining to make an end of the beast at once. If 
I left him, the members of the considerable crowd that had 
now assembled at various points of vantage in the vicinity 
would undoubtedly attribute it to plain want of courage 
on my part. Like Sanwat Singh and most of the rest of 
mankind I had my face to consider. 

But it was no use hanging about till evening. I sent 
off a party of villagers to collect some dead grass and cattle 
fodder and told my shikaris to start digging a hole in the 
sand and gravel at the other end of the rock to the mouth 
of the burrow. While this was being done I stood close by 
ready to fire. 

After digging for a little while in the soft ground the 
brave fellow who had the shovel in his hand stopped sud 
denly. He had penetrated the porcupine burrow and there 
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he saw, just inside the cavity before him, the tip of the 
tiger's paw. It was a very tense moment. As soon as he had 
told me what he could see I told him to get out of the 
way immediately and prepared for the tiger's appearance 
from the other, open, end of the burrow. From his posi 
tion under the rock it seemed likely that he would have 
to come out backwards, which would give me a great ad 
vantage. 

But the tiger remained where he was. Accordingly I 
had the straw and fodder dumped near the hole the shikaris 
had dug and set alight. It had hardly started burning 
when the slight breeze, which up till then had been blow 
ing so that it would have carried the smoke straight to 
the rock and into the back of the burrow, veered suddenly. 
As a result the Nawab and I were nearly blinded, and 
had the tiger chosen that moment to come out and charge, 
would have been powerless. 

The little heap of dry stuff soon went out when no 
more fuel was added and I peremptorily ordered the crowd, 
who were getting excited, to keep quiet. They did, and 
a most peculiar and uncomfortable silence fell on the 
scene. The tiger gave no sign of its existence. Then, to 
my extreme annoyance, somebody laughed. 

I had at this time a most gallant gunbearer called Peter. 
He took my twelve-bore shotgun and lying down only a 
few yards away prepared to fire at the hole at which the 
paw had been seen. In this position he could aim so that 
the pellets would, some of them, pass along the burrow 
beneath the rock. I had told him that as soon as he had 
pressed the trigger he was to get to his feet and run for 
his life. 

The shot broke a dead, tense silence. Immediately there 
was a low grumbling noise from beneath the rock and 
a moment later the tiger was out and upon us. For al 
though he emerged rump first he was so quick and lissom 
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it was not possible to aim for a crippling shot before his 
forequarters were clear of the burrow. At once he whisked 
round and sprang at the bank where we stood. As he 
leapt we fired and fortunately one of our bullets caught 
him in the spine and he fell, rolling over on the stones a 
few feet below, kicking and struggling. Another couple of 
shots and all was safely over. 

This is not the only occasion that I have had to try and 
dislodge a tiger by using smoke, but none of the others 
ever came to anything like such a close thing. 

By an odd coincidence the Nawab of Loharu got his 
second tiger not many days later in not wholly dissimilar 
circumstances. Some distance east of Buchara, but also in 
Jaipur, is a village called Klichpuri from which I had 
also received reports of cattle taking. The Nawab and I 
decided to try and add to his bag without delay, and were 
soon in camp nearby. 

The Klichpuri cattle thief, it appeared, was a family 
beast and had a tigress with two grown cubs living in the 
same vicinity. This, of course, made his depredations all 
the more serious, since there was danger of a whole clan 
of raiders arising. I had a machan made at a suitable place, 
a live bait secured, and operations began. 

But once again the Nawab was unlucky. Night after 
night he waited, and still no tiger appeared. Normally 
sitting over a tethered bait oilers the best chance of a 
shot at a wary tiger, but after the ease with which we 
found the spoor on our last stalk on foot he was naturally 
anxious to have another try at this method. I agreed, and 
once again we set out with the trackers, making first for 
a place where the tiger was known to have pulled down 
a cow within the past forty-eight hours. 

From signs around the remains of the kill it was evident 
the whole family had feasted there the previous night. 
However, the soil was bone hard and there were no clear 
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tracks leading away. Nearby was a little hill in which there 
were perhaps half a dozen small quarries and shafts, the 
remains of old mine workings. Once a centre of activity, 
it was now deserted by all but wild animals and had be 
come overgrown with patches of dhok trees. These gave 
plenty of shade and shelter but the cover was by no means 
so thick as to be impenetrable. As it was an obvious enough 
place for a tiger to make for after a feed and was not par 
ticularly hard to investigate, I decided to begin opera 
tions there. 

It was now the middle of the hot weather and our 
progress up the hill that morning was slow. We started 
the ascent from different points because I wanted the 
party spread out so that there would be a better chance 
of one of us picking up a trail. Just before reaching the 
top I became aware that one of the trackers, Shikari Man- 
giya, was signalling to me, and on going over to where 
he was standing I found he had come on a patch of soft 
ground on which a full grown male tiger had left a set 
of clear prints. The marks looked very fresh, and from 
their position we judged that the animal had been head 
ing for a quarried-out hollow a little way ahead, in the 
face of which, a little up from the quarry floor, was the 
mouth of a horizontal shaft. 

To advance straight into the abandoned workings was 
simply to invite trouble, and, after looking at the place 
for a few moments, I came to the conclusion that our 
best chance lay in getting round to the top, or back, of 
the excavated area and from there trying to make our 
way down without disturbing the tiger till we could take 
up positions just above the cave mouth. The quarry face 
was not vertical and was much overgrown, and after a 
slow and very careful descent the Nawab and I were able 
to get successfully into place some five or six yards up the 
slope above the cave. Some dhok branches blocked our 
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view, but finally this obstruction was removed still with 
out, apparently, drawing attention to our presence. All 
that was needed now was a co-operative and lively tiger. 

Making a sign to my friend to be ready, I shouted out 
abruptly: 'Hi are you in there?' Before the echo had died 
away the tiger's yellowish shape shot out from below us. 
He jumped down from the lip of the shaft and turned to 
face the sound he had heard, but as he turned the Nawab 
fired and he collapsed at once. After putting another bullet 
in him to make sure we scrambled down. There was not 
far to go; from his nose to where we had been sitting was a 
little less than twenty-five feet. 

On examination, the shaft or cave turned out to be 
about twenty feet long, eight high, and for most of its 
length roughly four feet wide. We were lucky. Had it been 
smaller the tiger, although wounded, might very well have 
lain up there and given us a good deal of trouble. For 
some reason a tiger will nearly always show much more 
reluctance to leave a low narrow shelter than a com 
paratively commodious one. 



Tigers in Trees 



IT is often said, and I have seen it laid down in sup 
posedly authoritative books, that tigers cannot climb trees. 
Certainly they are as a rule reluctant climbers, but this 
seems due more to their normal habits and hunting tech 
nique than any innate incapacity. Adult tigers are too 
heavy to take easily to semiarboreal ways like panthers, 
for too many branches would not be strong enough to 
bear them. But to assume they cannot climb, simply be 
cause in normal circumstances they do not, seems to be 
straining the evidence. And in fact I have myself come 
across enough instances of tree-climbing tigers to make 
me think that, if put to it, most of them can probably 
manage far more formidable feats in this direction than 
I have ever seen suggested. 

At a village called Rai in Gwalior a particular 
gressive cattle raider started a reign of terror. H ; 
was to lurk in the immediate vicinity of a well abou 
mile from the village where the villagers watered 
cattle. He would choose out one of the better c ~>dit. 
animals, leap at it, pull it down and drag 
thick cover nearby. If any attempt were ma 
wretched owners to drive him off he would tui 
them without hesitation. In this way five people 
forty head of cattle had been killed when la -!<=* 

terview the headman and see what could be 
an end to the animal. 
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It was the hot weather and one reason for the success o 
the tiger's methods soon became apparent. The particular 
well in question was the only one in the neighbourhood 
that could be used for cattle. It was situated well out into 
the jungle with no human habitation near, and beside 
the well-head was a long masonry trough always kept filled 
by the villagers. Tracks of sambar and wild pig soon satis 
fied me that this trough was being used regularly by 
game, and since I could find no trace of any undried 
natural water hole in the district it seemed fairly obvious 
that the tiger too must be frequenting the place for water 
as well as meat. 

Thus though the raider had not been seen by anyone 
for the past two or three days I decided to sit up over 
the water supply. A shady banyan grew conveniently close 
to the well, offering both concealment and a reasonable 
field of fire, so I set my followers to work erecting a small 
platform among the branches about twenty feet from the 
.ground. Few machans are ideal, and here the site had 
one ininor defect. Half-way between where I should sit 
and the ground a thick branch ran parallel to the trough, 
in such a \\ay that my view of certain parts of the fore 
ground would be obscured. However, since I should be 
;,, t; yf-o aim very comfortably when the tiger was actually 
f ? jg, I decided that it was still easily the most advan- 
j* *ite I could choose. 

ile the building of the machan was going on I 

ro^ecJjoP m Y fox-terrier whom I had brought with me 

r f ; 3 p. over to a spot a hundred yards or more away 

.[ r luncheon. I had just started on it when there 

^d of rustling among the tall grass not far off, 

i: ,ot up bristling and dashed away to investigate. 

;{ lace for a brave, inquisitive little dog to go 

f ? himself and as he disappeared I shouted to 

back. But he paid no heed and a moment 
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later I heard a single short yelp, followed by complete 
silence. I got up, grabbed my rifle, and ran as fast as I 
could to where he had disappeared. There was nothing to 
be seen but a few bright spots of blood. I called a shikari 
and together we cast round till we came on a panther's 
spoor leading up into a hill. There were some more sparse 
traces of blood and I had no doubt that the beast had 
gone that way carrying my poor little dog with him, but 
the track led away up through deep narrow clefts and 
reluctantly I gave up further hope of revenge. It was ob 
vious that the panther could not be hunted down easily 
or quickly, and my concern had to be with the man-killer at 
the village well. 

At about half-past six that evening, when the sun had 
disappeared behind the hill, I climbed onto the machan 
and told the villagers to go home and not return till after 
daybreak, unless, in the meantime, they heard a shot. I 
felt reasonably confident of finishing off my tiger if the 
need to drink once brought him in front of my sights. 

The half moon had already been half-way up the sky 
when I took my position, and as it was a clear night the 
trough and the ground beyond were soon brilliantly lit. 
At about eight o'clock I heard a peculiar noise below me 
somewhere at the main trunk of the bayan,* and after peer 
ing round fruitlessly in the dark recesses of the tree sud 
denly noticed with a shock of surprise that some object 
was blocking my view of the water, which a moment or 
two before had been clearly visible above the dark edge 
of the big horizontal branch below. After another mo 
ment I realized to my amazement that a large tiger was 
actually crouching there beneath me. The noise from 
under the machan had been made by the beast climbing 
up the tree. 

* Banyan trees throw down suckers from their branches which 
strike root, thus in effect producing multiple "trunks." 
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Top; The tiger fight: He did not let go his grip until the tigress was 

dead. Bottom: He lifted her up and carried her about the arena, 

showing his victory over his enemy. 
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Top: Start of a tiger shoot from elephants. Bottom: The shoot in 
progress: Elephants are used as machans and the game is driven 

towards them. 
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Top: Tiger fighting a bull buffalo. Bottom: A wild pig standing up 
to an attacking tiger. 




Top: Hunting in rocky terrain a surprise for a tiger. Bottom: 

Bringing in a trophy. Since the tiger is heavy it often gets dropped 

and partly dragged. 
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At first I could, literally, hardly believe my eyes and 
the idea that my imagination was perhaps weaving some 
elaborate optical delusion from the shadows crossed my 
mind. But then I saw the head move and knew the beast 
was certainly there. I also realized that he was not aware 
o my presence but had disposed himself along the branch 
ready to spring down on any unsuspecting victim that 
might come to drink below. He would not himself drink 
till he had killed and dined. 

He was not more than, at the most, a dozen feet away 
and I had to be very careful in getting my rifle up into 
position. With the greatest circumspection I brought it to 
my shoulder, aimed, slipped off the safety catch and a 
fraction of a second later fired. The report was followed 
by a tremendous thud, made by the tiger's body hitting 
the ground. There was no further movement; the bullet 
had taken him just behind the head, smashing the neck- 
bone, and he can never have been aware of me perched 
just above him. 

A few minutes after the shot I heard the villagers com 
ing up the track towards the well. When they were about 
one hundred yards away they halted and began to shout, 
calling for instructions as what to do next. I called back 
that the cattle lifter was dead and that they could come 
and collect the body, which was received with a loud cheer. 
The stretcher which I had had put up in the machan was 
torn down and the tiger borne triumphantly away on it to 
the village where everyone could feast their eyes on him. 
Their dancing and celebrations started at once and I found 
myself being acclaimed for having shot a tiger who, through 
no merit of mine, had stationed himself with his back to 
me, silhouetted against the light and with his most vulner 
able point a few feet from the muzzle of my rifle. 

This is the only occasion that I, personally, have en 
countered a tiger that ascended a tree to ambush prey 
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passing below. And it must be admitted that the banyan 
with its stout low branch overlooking the trough offered 
a quite exceptionally convenient and attractive hiding 
place. Nevertheless other instances of the kind have been 
recorded. 

Apart from its interest as an example of unusual be 
haviour the incident points two useful lessons to all who 
go out after tigers. The need for an absolute minimum 
of movement when waiting to shoot or photograph them, 
and the creatures' quite extraordinary deficiency in the 
sense of smell. The number of large wild animals that 
cannot scent a human being on a calm night at twelve feet 
is few indeed. 

More remarkable than the conduct of the tree-sitter of 
Rai was the performance of a captive tiger that I witnessed 
some years later. This happened under what can only be 
described as profoundly unnatural circumstances, which 
do not however detract from its value as evidence of the 
beast's capacity as a climber. 

In Rajasthan as in some other parts of India fights be 
tween wild animals are occasionally organized, and at Jai 
pur I had under my superintendence an arena furnished 
with cages in which such shows could take place. 

H.H. the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, a celebrated big 
game hunter and a distinguished diplomat, was particularly 
anxious to see a tiger-fight during a visit to Jaipur and 
asked me to stage one. The Maharajah, when the subject 
was broached to him, warned the Jam Sahib that the up 
shot was unlikely to be exciting strange tigers liberated 
in such circumstances seldom attack one another but 
nevertheless the thing was arranged. 

As was to be expected the proceedings opened tamely 
enough. At one end of the "stage" were the cages; in the 
middle grew a large smooth-barked pipal tree with its 
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trunk rising straight to a fork about thirty feet above the 
ground; while all around except on the cage side was a 
moat thirty feet wide and filled with water, beyond which 
was a wall over which spectators could witness events. 
On my instructions the first animals to be released were 
a tigress named, suitably enough, Grumpy and a panther. 
Nothing happened. The two animals wandered about tak 
ing little notice of one another, very sensibly refusing to 
allow themselves to be made a spectacle. 

But now something happened which my employer had 
not foreseen. I had also in the cages a male tiger called 
Happy which like Grumpy had been raised from cubhood 
in captivity. The two animals were long-standing enemies 
and as soon as Happy entered the ring he charged. Fifty 
feet away the tigress rose up on her hind legs, claws ex 
tended to meet him, and in a matter of seconds they were 
locked together. Unfortunately Happy at once got a grip 
on his opponent's neck which he never let go. They strug 
gled furiously for about ten minutes, the tiger always on 
top, and then it was all over. Happy, half lifting the dead 
tigress from the ground, carried her jubilantly round, 
showing off his victory. Of the panther which was still 
there, a tranquil spectator, he took no notice. 

At this stage in the proceedings I prepared to order the 
release of my third, and last, tiger, an animal which, had 
I known it, was to prove far more interesting than any other 
that appeared that morning. This third tiger was a man- 
eater, an elderly male which I had recently caught in a 
trap at a place called Bairath. To demonstrate the beast's 
proclivities a human dummy was put in the arena, and 
this the man-eater, taking no notice of Happy or anything 
else, rushed at and ferociously tore in pieces. Then he 
looked round and seeing the crowd charged again, leap 
ing high at the wall beyond which he could see the de 
tested human faces. Fortunately, in spite of the furious 
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energy of his attack, he fell a little short and splashed into 
the water. 

He swam back, climbed up the opposite bank of the 
moat, and surveyed the situation. His behaviour now 
seemed to irritate Happy who suddenly advanced on him 
in a menacing way, but after being driven back by a 
powerful stroke of the man-eater's forepaw retired and 
made no further effort to attack him. This timidity caused 
a great stir in the crowd who started booing and calling 
as their way is. 

The man-eater, hearing and seeing the thousands all 
around, unable to retire back to his cage because it had 
been closed after him, and deeply excited by what had 
just happened, looked round once again and then went 
up the long bare shaft of the pipal tree almost as easily 
as a leopard cat. He did not stop until he reached the fork 
thirty feet up, where he comfortably esconced himself for 
about ten minutes. At the end of that time, apparently 
somewhat calmed, he came down with the same lack of 
fuss that he had gone up, jumping smoothly away a few 
feet from the bottom. 

This feat or rather the witnessing of this feat I be 
lieve to be absolutely unique. Had it been reported by a 
solitary shikari it would have been received with, to say the 
least, profound scepticism. But in fact it was seen by about 
ten thousand men, women and children, including a num 
ber of distinguished and highly credible persons. Several 
people among the crowd had cameras, though unfortu 
nately none of the snapshots do much more than confirm 
the truth of this remarkable story. 



Tigers and Panthers 



the Gara System 



AS the experiences related in the last chapter indicate, 
a tiger and a panther introduced into an arena together 
will often avoid one another. The same is true of their 
behaviour under natural conditions. The panther is, of 
course, much the lighter and less powerful animal and 
consequently keeps out of its rival's way. Nor are they 
altogether rivals for the same food supply since the leopard 
preys off a number of creatures monkeys, for example 
that do not normally fall to the tiger's lot. 

However, any man who spends any great part of his 
time looking for tigers is likely to find himself, soon enough, 
embroiled with panthers. Even in tiger-haunted areas they 
are normally much the more numerous of the two species, 
and often give trouble by raiding the baits put out to 
attract tigers. 

One December some three or four years ago I was in 
camp at Sawai Madhipur in Jaipur, busy making arrange 
ments for a tiger shoot. I had given orders for a number of 
buffaloes to be tied out at various places, and had received 
reports of the presence of several tigers. Suddenly news 
came that several buffaloes had been killed by a panther, 
I hurried off to inspect and soon found, from traces left 
behind, that the story was well founded. Adult panthers 
vary greatly in size and here, as the pug-marks showed. 
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was a big one quite capable of helping himself to a captive 
buffalo. Had there been a tiger in the immediate vicinity 
that showed interest, no doubt the panther would have pru 
dently made himself scarce. But nevertheless the bait was 
placed at a strategically convenient spot where it would at 
tract a tiger moving through that part of the forest, and in 
the circumstances of the coming shoot I did not want to 
abandon the site. It was therefore obviously essential to do 
something about the panther. 

When I mentioned the matter to M. K. Jaisingh, who 
was with me in camp, he at once said he would like to 
have a try for the big panther, so I made my arrangements 
accordingly. Close to the place where the buffaloes had 
been taken was a small deserted building with a flat roof 
that could be used as a machan. Nearby I had a small 
platform erected, about six feet from the ground and so 
sited that anything on it was conveniently exposed to a 
shot from the roof. Every evening an hour before sun 
down a goat was brought and tied up on the platform and 
then, just before the light failed, removed by a party of 
shikaris. The platform kept the goat safe from jackals or 
hyenas, and the timing of its arrival and departure was 
designed to encourage the panther, who would no doubt 
study the proceedings carefully, to attack it during day 
light. 

Panthers much prefer goat meat to the coarse flesh of 
buffaloes, and this one soon killed first one goat and then 
a second. Being informed of this, I set out for the site 
with M. K. Jaisingh and his sister, the Maharajah's daugh 
ter, H. H. Baria. We went in a jeep which I drove and 
reached the vicinity slightly before the shikari, who was 
a little late, had appeared with the victim. Imagine our 
astonishment as we came bumping slowly up to see nothing 
on the platform, but on the flat roof nearby a very fine 
panther sitting patiently waiting for his supper. Like me 
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he had observed that the top of the little building af 
forded an excellent view of the spot where the baits were 
put out. 

As soon as I caught sight of the animal I told one of 
my companions to load a rifle and, slowing up a good deal, 
continued to drive towards him. Most wild creatures are 
much more alarmed by a motor car that comes to a stop 
than by one which keeps moving, and I hoped that if I 
kept the wheels turning till the last moment we might 
still get a chance of a shot. By the time the rifle was ready 
we were close to the building. I immediately brought 
the jeep to a halt, but, unfortunately, there was a further 
few moments delay in aiming and the panther, who had, 
of course, seen us, got up and without the slightest sign 
of alarm, indeed with great dignity, strolled along the 
low parapet of the roof and gracefully jumped down out 
of sight. 

Though he had not betrayed the slightest haste, there 
could be no doubt that the panther had been well aware 
of the danger presented by the party in the jeep with a 
rifle, because from then on he gave us no further oppor 
tunity for a shot. 

The following year I was again at Sawai looking for 
tigers, this time with a party that included two Ameri 
cans, Mr. Russell Heavenstrite of California and Mrs. 
Woodward of New York. Both of them were much keener 
to shoot tigers than try their luck with a panther, but 
when I told them of the splendid specimen seen during 
our last shooting party, they agreed it would be well worth 
sitting up for. 

We soon had proof not only that the panther w T as still 
around, but of his extraordinary power and agility. A 
buffalo was put out and nearby a goat, the latter being 
most likely to attract a panther and perhaps distract at 
tention from the larger prey which was intended for tigers. 
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The big panther came and killed both. The goat he took 
away into the jungle, but the buffalo he not only tore 
from its strong tether but dragged to a large tree that grew 
nearby where he actually hauled up the carcass six feet 
from the ground and lodged it in a fork. Since the buffalo 
must have weighed roughly four times as much as he did, 
this was a considerable feat, and one that I have never 
seen matched. Panthers often leave the uneaten remainder 
of a kill up in a tree safe from the attention of hyenas and 
jackals, and I have, several times, found bodies of pariah 
dogs (to which panthers are peculiarly partial) w r edged up 
aloft. Once, too, near Jallana, I noticed a dead wild pig 
similarly suspended. But this was an achievement in a 
quite different category. Mr. Heavenstrite took a photo 
graph of it, a print of which is in my possession. 

Having established the panther's presence and im 
mediate whereabouts I had a specially constructed hide 
put up near a live bait. The animal was still extremely 
wary and would not approach until he had seen the gun 
whom I had stationed in the hide come out and go back 
to camp. Once the watcher had emerged and taken him 
self off he would cross the open, kill the goat, and have 
a good meal. 

I, therefore, went with two companions, both with rifles, 
and left them for a time together in the hide. Then I 
returned and after behaving as I normally did on such 
occasions told one of the guns to slip quietly back into the 
hide. The other gun and I and a shikari then walked back 
into camp. We had hardly reached it when we heard a 
shot. Either the panther had been unable to count so 
many heads, or had become lulled by previous experience 
into a false sense of security and failed to make sure about 
the party returning to camp. At any rate he had suddenly 
rushed out of hiding and exposed himself to a fatal shot. 

This incident and several of a similar kind incline me 
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to believe that leopards, though cunning and alert, are 
less intelligent than is often supposed. Certainly I can 
not find common ground with those who credit them 
or indeed any other felines with anything that can reason 
ably be described as "reasoning powers" meaning any 
sort of ability to draw a logical inference. 

As another example of their limitations I may mention 
one caught alive near a town called Amber. Here, at the 
foot of a hill, was an enclosure about one hundred feet 
square surrounded by a twenty-foot wall. At the entrance 
was a barred gate that even a panther could not scale and 
the place was sometimes used for captured wild animals. 
Inside there were a couple of compartments or paddocks 
so that the inmates could be kept apart. 

Since there were steps leading up to the top of the wall 
on the outside to allow spectators to see the animals within, 
it occurred to me that it might be possible to use the 
place as a trap. I had observed a domestic cat jump down 
into a courtyard after a chicken without giving a thought 
to how she was going to escape from the scene of her 
crime, and I thought it possible that the panthers that lived 
round about the hill might behave in the same way. A 
goat tied up inside the enclosure could not only be heard 
and smelt by any passing panther, but would be perfectly 
visible through the bars of the gate. 

The plan worked with surprising ease and complete 
ness. Just after sunset I saw from where I was hidden a 
panther, attracted by the goat's bleating, approach the 
gate. Finding he could not squeeze through the bars he 
turned and quickly padded up the steps to the top of the 
wall. Once up there he hesitated, had a good look at the 
goat, and contemplated the scene for some time. But evi 
dently, though suspicious, the fact that he would have to 
jump down a greater sheer height than he could jump up 
did not register, for eventually he made for the goat, 
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killed it at once, and then picked it up in his mouth to 
carry away. But now the implications of his situation 
dawned on him, and dropping his prey he began to go 
round and round the enclosure, looking for a way out. 
Throughout the night the poor brute continued his search, 
the condition of the goat's body next morning showing 
that he had made no attempt to eat it. 

With the coming of daylight I had the panther at my 
mercy and he was in due course manoeuvred into a small 
cage and dispatched to a zoological garden. 

Oddly enough the very alertness panthers display can 
sometimes be used to outwit them, once one has a good 
working knowledge of their ways. On one occasion a guest 
of the Maharajah of Jaipur, Lord Jersey, expressed a sud 
den wish to bag a panther before he left. As his departure 
was imminent and could not be put off, it was obvious 
that if he was to get one at all some sort of emergency 
plan would have to be devised. There could be no ques 
tion of putting out baits so as to accustom a panther to a 
particular spot, or of arranging an elaborate drive. In fact 
all the normal ways of making reasonably sure of a suc 
cessful hunt were out of the question. 

About eight miles east of Jaipur city is a small hill then 
much frequented by panthers. From the top you can get 
a good view of the country and the animals would often 
go up there in the evening to keep a lookout for stray goats 
or sheep. Since a number of them had been shot these 
panthers were wary of baits tied in prominent places. But 
just because they were anxious not to get too closely in 
volved with men, and yet enjoyed the advantages of liv 
ing near a community with herds and dogs, they had 
learned to seize rapidly every opportunity that offered. 
If a beast strayed and was by any mischance left behind 
when the rest were driven home, they would not linger 
round waiting for the herdsmen to discover the loss, but 
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would whip it away in a few moments. 

I decided to take Lord Jersey to this place, and at about 
five o'clock in the evening we drove over. At the nearby 
village I bought a goat, and having arranged with two 
villagers to bring the animal with them we all set out on 
foot. About five hundred yards beyond the last hut, near 
the foot of the hill, I stopped and gave the two men de 
tailed instructions as to how they were to behave. Then 
we separated. Lord Jersey and I turned back and follow 
ing a zigzag route out of sight from the top of the hill 
finally made our way, moving very carefully, to a spot 
I had chosen on high ground and well screened with 
boulders and rough bushes. Meanwhile the men continued 
at a leisurely pace with the goat to the open place I had 
indicated from below which was quite close to where we 
were hidden, and in full view from it. As the two villagers 
went they chattered and sang. On reaching the appointed 
place they speedily tied the goat to a bush and returned 
the way they had come, still singing. Their orders were 
that they must on no account keep silent or look business 
like. All their actions, even tying up the goat, were to be 
conducted with an idle, casual air. 

My idea was, of course, that if a panther was keeping a 
lookout on the hill he would watch the goat and assume 
it had been left behind, entangled in the bush, by ac 
cident. Then, to forestall the owners' inevitable return, he 
would act quickly. 

The villagers had hardly gone fifty yards homewards 
when I saw a panther's yellowish form moving down the 
hillside. Now and then he would stop and watch first the 
men and then the goat, before continuing his quick, silent 
descent. Less than five minutes after it had been left he 
was down close by the goat. Perhaps the sound of men's 
departing voices, still audible in the evening air, finally 
decided him for he came out clear into the open. Lord 
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Jersey got his last-minute panther and there was one less 
left to prey on the flocks of Sumel. 

A ruse like this would not have been feasible had we 
been looking for a tiger. In that case, if we had had a bold 
cattle lifter to deal with, I should never have sent out the 
two men, while a cautious tiger would not have acted with 
anything like the precipitation of the panther, over-con 
fident in his own cunning. This is not to say, however, that 
a tiger cannot be fooled by seeing some members of a party 
that has attracted his suspicions depart, while one or more 
remain behind under cover. In fact the gara system, which 
involves sitting up over a natural kill, usually depends for 
its success on just this assumption. 

The gara system is not very popular there are too many 
"ifs" about it but there are occasions when it works well. 
One occurred not very long ago when I had taken out a 
keen American, Colonel Wilbur D. May of Nevada. 

While making arrangements for Colonel May's shoot I 
had had news of a tiger that had developed the habit of 
lying in ambush by the roadside for domestic animals. The 
beast seemed to have acquired a relish for donkeys, and the 
local villagers complained that as he would attack anyone 
who got between him and his prey or made any attempt to 
drive him away from it, they went in danger of their lives. 
The request for help could hardly have been more op 
portune since I knew the Colonel only wanted to shoot 
animals that ought anyway to be hunted down as a matter 
of duty. So having sent shikaris ahead I arranged to bring 
on the shooting party at the first possible moment. 

As soon as we arrived a shikari reported that the tiger had 
killed a buffalo near by and dragged it away into the jungle. 
We followed the trail a short distance and soon heard a faint 
tinkling ahead. This was from the bell tied round the buf 
falo's neck and showed that the tiger was still on the kill. 
No one had had lunch, and I decided that the most prudent 
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thing to do was to keep the kill exactly located and then, if 
circumstances were suitable, have a machan put up in a 
tree overlooking it to which I could bring a gun at night. 

But now the shikari, whom I had sent on with a few 
villagers to spy out the land and mark the exact position to 
which the kill had been moved, came to say he had found it. 
Accordingly we all set off to inspect the place. But when we 
arrived the buffalo had again disappeared, leaving nothing 
behind save the telltale drag marks that led away into thick 
cover. The tiger must have been feeding when the shikari 
and his party approached, and had evidently hidden nearby 
and kept an eye on them. Convinced that his food was 
marked down he had waited till he had seen them leave and 
then taken the earliest opportunity to remove it. 

The drag proved surprisingly hard to follow. In places 
the undergrowth was fairly thick and in spite of the passage 
of the carcass a way had to be made. Then we would come 
to dry hard ground on which few distinctive marks were 
visible. Thus it was nearly half an hour before we came up 
with the carcass. When we did I was sure that, once again, 
the tiger was keeping a check on proceedings from the sur 
rounding cover. The warning notes of a peacock showed 
that either a panther or tiger was in the neighbourhood. 

It was obvious that the tiger was a cautious one, and 
playing a waiting game. However, I was pretty certain he 
had never had anything trickier to deal with than the un 
fortunate peasants whose livestock he pillaged, and that in 
spite of the stories about him, he supposed we were follow 
ing him with no more dangerous intent than to salvage 
the remains of the buffalo. After all, the unfortunate crea 
ture could hardly be expected to realize someone had trav 
elled half round the world, armed with a costly and ex 
tremely lethal weapon, for the express purpose of putting 
a bullet in him. 

Having chosen a suitable tree, fifteen yards from the kill, 
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I had a small machan hurriedly put up in it with a mini 
mum of fuss and ostentation. Then, having warned him 
not to utter or make any unnecessary move, I posted the 
Colonel there and accompanied by Mrs. May and all the 
rest of the party set off for the cars which were about a mile 
away. 

If we had gone silently and purposefully away the tiger 
would certainly have suspected that we were up to no good 
and would probably have come to the conclusion that we 
had left the carcass because we were lying up for him some 
where close at hand. I, therefore, told everyone to chatter 
away as loudly and cheerfully as they could, so that the 
tiger could hear the noise gradually receding into the dis 
tance. I reckoned that as soon as he felt confident about our 
departure he would try and remove his precious property to 
a place of safety. And so in fact it proved. We had hardly 
gone a couple of hundred yards when we heard the report of 
a rifle behind us, followed by the angry snarling growl of a 
wounded tiger. After a moment the sound turned to a 
deliberate cough which seemed to be following us some 
where in the thick undergrowth, but after a minute or so 
this stopped and there was silence all about. From the noise 
I knew the animal had been hit in the lungs, but could not 
tell how badly. 

It was now past midday and the sun was very hot. I 
wanted to go and get the Colonel down from the machan 
and hear what had happened, but at the same time thought 
Mrs. May should first be taken back to her car. She would 
not hear of it and insisted on coming with me to see her 
husband, so, making a considerable detour to avoid taking 
the party close to the stretch of cover in which we had heard 
the tiger coughing, we approached the machan from the 
further side. Since this meant negotiating several patches 
of bad, thorny thicket this short journey must have taken 
the best part of an hour. 
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When we reached the Colonel he came down and ex 
plained that the tiger had appeared within five minutes of 
our departure, and that he had fired and hit him too far 
back, missing the heart and shoulder. The blood spoor was 
very clear so we started tracking at once. 

The surrounding forest consisted of open glades alternat 
ing with patches of dense dark cover. Here and there patches 
of blood showed on bushes and tree trunks as much as thirty 
inches from the ground, indicating that the tiger was bleed 
ing from the mouth. We followed the spoor for about half 
an hour with steadily rising excitement, since he might be 
expected to charge at any moment from the next close- 
grown clump. He was too badly hit to have gone fast or far. 

Suddenly, in the middle of a dark, overgrown stretch, I 
saw a fine male tiger, no more than ten yards away, lying 
beneath a bush. He was quite still, and as he remained so I 
prevented May from firing so as not to again damage the 
skin. 



XI 



Trouble with a Tusker 



AN elephant can be a wonderful asset to a shooting 
party especially when a dangerous tiger has to be routed 
out of really dense cover. But elephants are temperamental 
beasts and for all their intelligence and teachability can 
on occasions give a fantastic amount of trouble. 

The worst incident I can ever remember happened dur 
ing the eventful visit of Lord Reading to Gwalior when, 
among other things, we killed the cunning tiger of Kher 
Kho and lost two men in the process. 

The principal object of the Viceroy's visit, which was 
scheduled to last a fortnight, was tiger shooting, and it was 
arranged that a big shooting camp should be set up near 
Shivepuri, about seventy-five miles south of Gwalior, in 
jungle country well stocked with game. In anticipation of 
the Maharajah's arrival with his guests I made special prep 
arations in some twenty localities, all within about thirty 
miles of one another, and arranged that a party of fifteen 
elephants should leave Gwalior for Shivepuri, from whence 
they could be distributed to where they were most likely to 
prove useful. 

As is the custom in Rajasthan, each elephant was ac 
companied by three attendants: a mahout, a nauckar and a 
satmar. The first is the animal's rider and keeper, and is 
responsible for him. The nauckar is the mahout's assistant 
and helps with the feeding and so forth. The satmar is 
simply a guard who walks behind with his spear. If an 
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elephant becomes refractory and refuses to obey his mahout, 
the satmar may prick him in his back legs which are very 
sensitive. A sharp prod in the joint can even temporarily 
lame an elephant, owing to his great weight. 

From Gwalior to Shivepuri was nearly a week's march 
for the elephants which, as the weather was hot, moved only 
at night. At the head of the column went a big bull be 
longing to a wealthy land owner, the Sadar Bala Sahib 
Shitole. Elephants are nervous and to expect one to stand 
up to a charging tiger during a drive is asking a good deal: 
but to have to face a surprise attack from a tiger while 
tramping peacefully along the road imposes a really im 
mense strain on the huge beasts. By the most unlikely stroke 
of ill luck it happened that while the line of marching 
elephants was passing through close forest a tiger appeared 
in the middle of the way ahead. Travelling at night a 
mahout often dozes on his perch on the elephant's neck; 
and when the leading tusker, seeing or sensing the tiger in 
front, stopped dead his rider was unseated by the jerk and 
fell to the ground. This untoward happening still further 
frightened the already panicky beast and he trampled on 
the unfortunate man and killed him. In the general com 
motion the tiger disappeared back into the forest. Other 
elephants came up and overpowered the excited tusker, 
whose nauckar eventually mounted on his neck and as 
sumed control. Finally the column got under way again 
and continued the journey southwards. 

As soon as I received the news of the mahout's death I 
sent orders that the elephant was not to be used on the 
shoot till he had shown himself quite normal and settled. 
In cases where a man is hurt or killed by a frightened 
elephant it is often hard to know how much it is a matter of 
pure accident, but I wished to take no chances. 

The elephants were divided up and sent off to various 
places where they were likely to be needed, the Maharajah 
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and the Viceregal party arrived, and the shoot began. On 
the fifth day we went to a place called Pohri, where the 
tusker had been sent. I had reason to believe there were 
two tigers in the area and went ahead with my prepara 
tions in the normal way. There was a shooting tower into 
which I put the Maharajah with the Viceroy together with 
the latter's Military Secretary, Colonel Crauford-Stewart, 
and an A.D.C.; while about fifty yards away was a machan 
In w Y hich I stationed another three guns. 

After arranging the stops and beaters I turned my at 
tention to the elephants, who were waiting to join in the 
drive, and found to my displeasure that the tusker who 
had killed his mahout was with them. I asked the new 
mahout what he meant by bringing out the beast so soon, 
but he answered that the elephant was now perfectly nor 
mal and that, anyway, he had brought him out only to 
join in the beat, and for that reason had not put a howdah 
on his back. He added that the elephant had in the past 
lived for a long time at Pohri and, regarding the place as 
his home, had settled down very well in the stables there. 
I made no further objection but told him where to take 
his place in the line, and having got up on one of the 
other two elephants, both of which had howdahs, gave the 
sign for operations to begin. 

About half an hour after we started moving forward I 
heard shots ahead, and as soon as my elephant reached 
the shooting tower I asked His Excellency and my em 
ployer what sort of luck they had had. They told me both 
tigers had come out and been wounded, and had then 
gone into a dense thicket behind the tower and the machan. 
It was suggested I should go in and finish them, but my 
mahout had hardly swung the elephant round towards the 
thicket when I was called back. The Maharajah and his 
guest wanted to follow up the tigers themselves, as indeed 
did all the other guns. Accordingly I dismounted and saw 
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as many as could be accommodated there into the howdahs 
of the two elephants equipped for riding. But as I watched 
them slowly move off after the tigers I began to feel un 
easy about not following them. The third elephant, the 
tusker, was standing by and had the usual pad girthed to 
his back. I decided that though he was obviously far from 
being an ideal mount he might still be better than noth 
ing, and told his mahout to make him kneel so I could 
clamber onto the pad. 

While I was giving this order I was standing a few yards 
in front of the beast looking at him, but not facing him 
squarely. The moment the mahout touched him with the 
ankus, or elephant goad, to make him kneel, he threw 
up his trunk and squealed; then, bringing forward his 
ears, he charged. Fortunately I was watching him and was 
warned in time. It was no use trying to turn so I ran the 
way I was looking, forward, jinking and dodging as I ran. 
As I ran I saw the Maharajah's personal physician standing 
with his back to the elephant, and beside him his bearer 
laden with a medicine chest strapped to his shoulders. I 
called an urgent warning, but instead of moving instantly 
the doctor looked round, wondering what all the fuss was 
about. A second later the elephant had knocked him down 
and had started to try and pin him to the ground with his 
tusks. Luckily they were too long and too wide apart and 
though hideously bruised the doctor was neither transfixed 
by them nor battered to death. After a moment the ele 
phant's attention was caught by the bearer who, poor fel 
low, had remained glued to the spot with fear. This time 
he did not attempt to use his tusks, but having knocked 
the man down he trod on him hastily, with a crash of 
glass as the bottles broke in the medicine chest that I 
shall never forget. Then he looked round and came for 
me again. 

I had stopped some distance away and was watching this 
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appalling scene with a sort of fascinated horror. I noticed 
that the mahout, however foolish he had been in bring 
ing the tusker, was a very brave, staunch fellow. While his 
mount was trying to bring his tusks to bear on the doctor, 
he was shouting and trying to pull up the great head with 
the hook of his ankus. Without, unfortunately, the slightest 
effect. 

Seeing the elephant making towards me I ran on and 
took refuge behind the shooting tower. Losing sight of me 
the maddened brute's attention was caught by another 
member of the party, General Rajwade, who was stand 
ing under a tree not very far away. Instead of running 
the General dodged round the trunk, thus undoubtedly 
saving his life. But he was seriously injured when the 
charging tusker knocked over the tree which, although it 
did not absolutely crush him, struck him down and pinned 
him beneath its branches. 

All this had happened in a few moments. Now, not 
seeing the General who was under the tree, the elephant 
again looked about and saw Colonel Crauford-Stewart who 
had been taking photographs of the scenery and was stand 
ing right out in the open some hundred yards or so away. 
The Colonel had had his camera focussed on the shoot 
ing tower and had first seen what was happening in the 
view finder. Looking up he saw the el'ephant wheel round 
in his direction. Realizing what a predicament he was in he 
ran as fast as he could for a tree; fortunately as he did so 
he dropped his camera and his hat blew off. The elephant, 
senseless with fury, stopped to trample on both these ar 
ticles, and while his attention was distracted by them the 
Colonel tripped over a stump. Once down he lay flat, and, 
unable to see his victim when he looked up from his 
trampling, the elephant swung round to his left where 
some shikaris had gathered. Seeing him charge, the shikaris, 
who were very quick on their feet and had a good start, 
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tore off towards the nearest cover that into which the two 
wounded tigers had disappeared. The elephant followed 
fast at their heels until one of the tigers which was lying 
hidden in the undergrowth, hearing the noise advancing 
in his direction, gave a loud warning cough. At once the 
elephant stopped short and veering away from the sound 
bolted apparently making for Pohri and the familiar 
stabling. The unfortunate shikaris, thinking themselves 
between the devil and the deep sea, scattered to left and 
right. 

As soon as the tusker had gone, people began to 
emerge from their retreats and I sent off a number of men 
to the village, telling them to warn everybody they saw to 
keep out of the way till it was known that the beast was 
back in the elephant stable. The poor bearer with the 
medicine chest was lying stone dead where he had been 
stamped on. His master, the Doctor, was still alive, though 
unconscious, and the General was groaning. Colonel Crau- 
ford-Stewart, dressed though he was in tight riding kit and 
boots, had succeeded in climbing a most unpromising tree, 
but found it hard to descend until we were able to get a 
length of rope to him. His ascent was, in fact, a most 
eloquent testimony to the influence of a really excited ele 
phant at close range. 

Meanwhile things had not been going well with the party 
that had gone off on the other two elephants. When the 
tusker had first charged me his peculiar squeal had ex 
cited his companions too, some way off though they were, 
to such an extent that they had bolted for a mile before 
they could be stopped and brought under control. How 
ever, they eventually returned to duty with their rather 
shaken-up riders and one of the tigers, which was still 
alive, was quickly found and finished. The other was dis 
covered dead. 

Later I learned that the tusker reached his stall with- 
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out encountering anyone, and that as he entered it the 
mahout jumped from his back onto the wall and most 
pluckily secured the bars, preventing him getting out again. 
Sadar Shitole, the animal's owner, had been at the shoot 
that day and when he saw the havoc his animal had created 
resolved to have him destroyed at once. It was a sad ending 
to a tragic day. 
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Shooting with Elephants 



ALTHOUGH troubles sometimes occur there are 
certainly few more absorbingly exciting ways of hunting 
a tiger than from the back of a good, steady elephant. This 
is particularly true of drives in high grass jungle, where 
one can see the stems stirring as the game moves before 
one can identify it. I have been on shoots over this sort of 
country in Cooch Behar, where thirty or forty elephants 
are kept for sporting purposes. There it is the practice to 
tie out two or three buffaloes in likely places to attract 
tigers, and then as soon as there is definite proof of their 
presence a drive is organized. All the guns are mounted on 
elephants which take up allotted positions in a great ring 
round the area in which the bait has been killed. The ele 
phants then move majestically inwards until the circle is 
so contracted that the tiger must attempt a break through, 
and will very likely charge the elephant at what he con 
siders the weakest point in the line. Sometimes he remains 
so long before moving that he is surrounded by a living 
wall before he finally springs. 

But in my own home territories drives of this kind are 
hardly practicable. At Gwalior and later at Jaipur I was 
responsible for about a score of elephants which were 
normally maintained by the Game Department, but these 
were chiefly used for beating particularly stiff patches of 
.cover and hunting down wounded beasts. For instance, in 
the incident near Shivepuri described in the last chapter, 
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the three elephants were in the first place used only to 
drive the tigers towards guns already in position. It was 
only after the animals had been shot at and wounded that 
any attempt was made to shoot them from a howdah. 

It is not easy at first to shoot accurately from the back of 
an elephant because even if the animal is not actually mov 
ing forward the howdah seldom remains absolutely mo 
tionless. Nevertheless with a little practice a good game 
shot can usually get the knack of it. One of the best marks 
men of my acquaintance was the late Maharajah of Alwar 
who could knock over a running hare with a .22 rifle from 
the swaying howdah of a steadily marching elephant. Once 
during a shoot at which he was present a tiger got on the 
roof of an old abandoned building. The Maharajah com 
ing up on an elephant refused to shoot while the animal 
remained crouching but held his fire till it leaped down, 
when he shot it dead in mid-air. 

Some elephants are naturally brave, and in spite of their 
sensitive, excitable nature will face a charging tiger most 
staunchly. Others are born timid and can never be trusted 
not to bolt at the first sign of danger. The back of a bolt 
ing elephant is a most disagreeable perch. The jolting is 
horrible and makes shooting out of the question, while 
the howdah, being right up on the crest of the beast's back,, 
is in a singularly exposed position. On one occasion when, 
contrary to normal practice, I had mounted all the guns 
in a party on elephants, one frightened brute turned and 
fled as soon as the tiger broke cover. There were two guns 
in the howdah, an American lady and the Rajah Amarnath 
Atal, and I was considerably worried since the elephant 
made off through forest country and they were in danger 
of being swept away by over-hanging branches. However^ 
when, after about a mile, the mahout succeeded in getting 
his charge back under control the howdah was still there 
and its occupants, by dint of much ducking and dodging,. 
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still intact though badly shaken-up. 

Captain Sultan Hussain, who killed the tiger that seized 
his elephant by the tail, was involved in another remark 
able incident with a tiger and an elephant. He and I were 
out together, each on an elephant, searching for a tiger 
that was lying up in close cover, when the beast suddenly 
sprang at Hussain's elephant and seized it by the foreleg. 
The elephant made no attempt to bolt, but lowered his 
head to attack the assailant with such a jerk that the Cap 
tain, who was trying to get in a shot, was thrown clean out 
of the howdah. But the tiger was now far too busy to pay 
any attention to him, for the elephant was alternately 
striking it with its forehead and its free foot. Meanwhile 
my own elephant behaved splendidly, first standing like a 
rock in spite of the uproar, and then following the ma 
hout's guidance and interposing its bulk between the 
battle and the man on the ground. I could not fire, but the 
elephant was more than a match for the tiger who was 
soon flattened beneath the tremendous blows. My friend 
escaped with a bruising and a broken rifle stock. 

Sometimes elephants will be attacked during a shoot by 
other animals besides tigers. 

One winter my brother and I with our cousin Bhoj Raj 
Singh and a few friends arranged a family shooting expedi 
tion on the borders of Jaipur and Bharatpur. Having de 
cided the previous night on a general shoot for the pot, we 
left camp in good time mounted on camels and horses. 
Our main objects were partridge and hare, but we were 
prepared for almost any sort of game except the largest. 
With us was a single elephant that could be used to drive 
cover that we suspected of harbouring game but was too 
tough for us to tackle unaided. 

After a certain amount of luck with partridges we came 
on a small panther that suddenly broke out into the open 
as we were moving across rough country and passed close 
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to my cousin, who was sitting on a camel. Unable to resist 
the temptation, he fired at it with his twelve bore and 
wounded it slightly. The panther retreated into a patch 
of high grass and we surrounded it on all sides. At this 
point a member of the party, my old friend Hari Singh, 
who was on horseback, rode too close to the panther's re 
treat and the scarcely injured animal leapt out at him and 
pulled him from his saddle. In the struggle on the ground 
it seized his right hand, which with remarkable courage 
and presence of mind he closed round the beast's lower 
jaw, gripping so hard that he prevented it taking hold of 
his throat or neck. We, of course, all came up as fast as we 
could, and the panther seeing the odds were so much 
against it quickly let go and went back into the grass. It 
was all over in a few moments, so that by his coolness Hari 
Singh escaped with only a badly mauled hand. 

By the time we had applied first aid and bound up the 
wound the panther had got well into a stretch of scrub and 
jungle grass and we were no longer certain about its posi 
tion. However, it was impossible to leave it in such a con 
dition so the elephant was brought up to rout it out. 

And now the panther really showed what it was made of. 
When the elephant got close to where it was hidden it 
jumped out, snarling, and charged full at him, leaping up 
and seizing his forehead in its talons. But the front of an 
elephant's head is an immense bulwark of bone, and in 
stead of panicking the great beast tucked away his trunk 
and lowering his head crushed the panther against the 
ground, squeezing the life out by sheer weight. 

The panther may not be as intelligent as is sometimes 
pretended, but when roused there is, pound for pound, no 
bolder animal in the jungle. 

Among elephants living in the same stable great friend 
ships sometimes develop, and when this happens the beasts 
concerned will usually come to each other's help when 
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summoned. At the moment of writing there are at Jaipur 
two cow-elephants, Sharifin and Bibiya, who are the closest 
friends and allies. Both are very steady and well-behaved 
when out after tiger. 

Some years ago I took them both out to look for a man- 
eater that had started to give trouble at a place near Sha- 
pura. From peasants I got news that the tiger was lurk 
ing on an island surrounded by shallow water with long 
grass and reeds. I got on Bibiya myself and put up a couple 
of shikaris on Sharifin. When we got to the water the 
elephants refused to go on for fear of getting bogged, 
always a source of concern to these heavy creatures. How 
ever, there was a hard bottom beneath the mud and after 
a good deal of urging and goading Bibiya was eventually 
induced to go ahead. Her companion absolutely refused 
to budge so I went on alone. 

After we had splashed along for about one hundred 
yards we came to a thick patch of reeds and Bibiya be 
gan to wade through it. The tiger, who was lying there 
concealed, gave no warning growl and I only just caught 
sight of him from above as he gathered himself to spring 
up at the howdah. I took a snap shot at his head and missed, 
but the bullet hit his chest and stopped him, and I could 
hear him splashing about close by among the dense, rank 
vegetation. Bibiya, meanwhile, was on her best behaviour 
and having halted stood perfectly still and quiet, except 
for an odd little squeaking noise which I had not heard 
before, but which I believe to have been an appeal to her 
friend on the edge of the mere. 

No entreaties or threats or prickings of the ankus had 
been able to make Sharifin take a single pace into the water; 
but as soon as Bibiya started squeaking a sound that 
must have been as clear as an umpire's whistle to Sharifin, 
for elephants have wonderful powers of hearing she 
plunged in without more ado, and in spite of her mahout's 
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efforts to stop her coming too close and so perhaps interfere 
with a shot, kept right on till she was standing cheek by 
jowl with her comrade. Then they both started a sort of 
purring noise, which went on for some time. 

As it happened, Sharifin's dash to Bibiya's assistance did 
no harm, for the tiger died without further trouble from 
the bullet in his chest. As the water was only waist deep 
he was soon towed ashore and proved to be a typical man- 
eater, very thin and in bad condition generally. He had no 
bullet wounds nor were there any signs of porcupine 
prickles on his body; but his right foreleg above the paw 
and his throat both showed the marks of severe laceration, 
while there was a long scar down the belly which had healed 
over but was in a partially morbid condition. Since it was 
a male animal I came to the conclusion that he had prob 
ably been badly hurt in a duel with a rival. There could 
be no reasonable doubt he had taken to man-eating and 
stealing goats and sheep because he was too crippled to 
cope with anything stronger or swifter. 

The same two elephants behaved in much the same way 
on a later occasion, this time very much to my annoyance. 
I had organized a tiger shoot for Lord Mountbatten and 
during the drive his daughter, Lady Pamela, fired at a tiger 
and wounded it. The animal took refuge in some almost 
inaccessible country covered with scrub and large scattered 
boulders. I decided that hunting it down was a job best 
tackled with elephants and at leisure, and that afternoon 
returned with a friend, Major Harnath Singh, a number 
of beaters and shikaris, and Sharifin and Bibiya. As usual 
I went on Bibiya myself and mounted my companion on 
Sharifin. Among the men on foot was my old Shikari, 
Mangia. 

We set off in two groups, each elephant being accompa 
nied by beaters and shikaris who were ordered to keep well 
behind it. After a time we became separated by some tal- 
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lish scrub which, since it was higher than the elephant's 
back, prevented us seeing what was happening to the other 
party. All at once a fearful commotion arose in the direc 
tion in which the others had gone. A few of those on foot, 
including Mangia, had got in front of Sharifin with the 
natural result that the tiger had made for them. Mangia 
had been seized and thrown down and there was a general 
mix up of tiger, beaters, shikaris and elephant. Sharifin 
evidently came to the conclusion that support was needed 
for she was heard to give the same squeaking call that I 
had heard when we came on the man-eater in the lake. 
This time it was Bibiya who was summoned and she set 
off like a mad creature, paying no attention to her mahout 
and sailing through the high scrub as if it were so many 
cobwebs. All I could do was to squat down in the howdah 
and hope for the best while the branches crashed over 
head. In an incredibly short space of time we were along 
side Sharifin and the two beasts had both started up their 
absurd, touching purring. The tiger was killed but poor 
Mangia, who had been seized by the thigh, was severely 
mauled, though he survived to hunt again. 

Elephants are usually very sure-footed and one can take 
them with confidence over almost every sort of difficult 
terrain except marshland. On uncertain ground and among 
rocks they have a clever trick of feeling their way with 
their trunks; and when descending a loose, perhaps sandy, 
slope that threatens to give way under their weight, will 
sometimes straighten their forelegs and toboggan down on 
their haunches. They are also, of course, exceedingly in 
telligent and will use their wits to get themselves out of a 
tight corner. 

One rather remarkable instance of this quick-wittedness 
is still fresh in my memory, as I write. I had been out with 
the Maharajah of Alwar (he who could hit a running hare 
from a walking elephant), and after killing four tigers the 
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shooting party was on its way home. We had four ele 
phants, three females and a tusker, with us. Our way lay 
across a narrow water channel with high, sloping banks. 
The three females crossed successfully, but the tusker, who 
was carrying the Maharajah, was heavier, and as he reached 
the bottom of the bank to enter the water he felt it give 
way and tried to reverse. This he could not do, and his 
great feet shifting back and forth for a purchase soon 
bogged the ground and he started to sink. 

At this point he realized that nothing could save him 
unless he could get something firm under his feet and 
stretching out his trunk he tried to reach some near-by 
stones and saplings. Seeing what he was after I looked 
round, and as luck would have it saw a pile of cut wooden 
sleepers stacked by the bank on our side of the channel. 
Having directed the attention of my own mahout to them 
I told him to make his elephant pick one up and heave 
it across to the tusker. As soon as he could get his trunk 
round it the tusker grabbed the sleeper and getting it 
under one of his front legs immediately seemed a little 
firmer. The other mahouts followed suit and in less than a 
quarter of an hour the tusker had saved his life and strug 
gled to firm ground. 

It was an highly intelligent and creditable performance 
on the elephant's part, but I must confess that at one 
juncture I had a most uncomfortable feeling that unless 
something were found pretty quickly for him to put under 
his feet the Maharajah and the other passengers in his 
howdah were going to find themselves cast for an ex 
ceedingly unenviable role. 
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IN spite of their size and strength tigers are much 
more vulnerable than is commonly supposed. It is their 
agility, the quickness with which they react to a stimulus, 
avoid a threat, and bring their terrific offensive equip 
ment into play, rather than any actual capacity to stand 
up to punishment, that makes them such formidable 
hunters and fighters. Compared to many of the large her 
bivores they are soft-skinned, soft-bodied beasts. 

Because of this a fairly large bore bullet with more stop 
ping than penetrative power is likely to be far more use 
ful against a tiger than a hard-nosed one, which may pass 
clean through his body without halting his charge. Or 
dinarily speaking the safest shot to aim for is the shoulder. 
As I have related, a tiger shot in the heart may be able, 
during the seconds of life remaining to him, to pull a man 
down from the back of an elephant and kill him. The old 
shikari's death in this way could not have happened had 
his bullet struck a little further forward. On two occasions 
I have killed a tiger with a .22 high velocity Savage, a 
very light rifle, but in each case it was a question of an 
emergency arising when nothing more suitable was handy. 
In one case the little bullet hit between the eyes, in the 
other the spinal cord was broken in the neck the most 
satisfactory shot of all if the marksman is dead sure of his 
aim. 

Often the shoulder shot is the only practicable one, and 
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it can be amazingly effective. I remember once going out 
with Sir Norman Cater, then the Imperial Government's 
Resident at Jaipur, to hunt for a tiger that had taken to 
man-killing. A drive had been organized, but my shikaris 
had sited the only machan in a bad place, so that after 
taking a look at it I decided we should do better to take 
up our places behind some cut brushwood on the bank of 
the ravine along which the tiger was expected to come. 

Fifteen minutes after the beat had started a male tiger 
duly appeared, emerging from some scrub about thirty 
yards away. I made a signal to Sir Norman to shoot, but 
though he was a keen sportsman he had had little ex 
perience of this kind of work and did not realize the im 
portance of taking the beast at a reasonable range. Anx 
ious not to fire prematurely, he waited till the tiger had 
strolled up under the bank and was within a few feet of 
where we were crouching behind our little heap of dried 
brushwood, which now seemed a pitifully inadequate 
screen. Then my companion, with great coolness, stood up 
and fired and the tiger, without hesitation, sprang. Be 
ing most unhappy about the way things were going, I had 
been squatting with my rifle stock against my cheek and 
fired myself a moment later. The bullet caught the tiger 
in the shoulder at close range while he was in the air and 
actually arrested his flight. His stretched form with its 
extended fore claws collapsed like a sack, and he tumbled 
back down the bank, dead, I believe, before he hit the 
ground. As sometimes happens with this shot when a 
heavy soft-nosed bullet is used, the effect on the victim's 
nervous system was so shattering that death was literally 
instantaneous. 

But it does not need, necessarily, a rifle, or indeed any 
sort of firearm to kill a tiger. A stout stick will suffice. 

One hot weather day in Gwalior I arranged a beat for 
the Maharajah of Bikaneer. It was in an area full of game 
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of various kinds and we soon found traces of a whole family 
of tigers, adult male and female and three grown cubs. 
The driving started at eleven o'clock and in no more than 
half an hour four tigers had been accounted for; only the 
big male remained. It is usual when a family of tigers is 
involved in a beat for the father to take the rearward posi 
tion, letting his mate and cubs lead the way; and on this 
occasion, no doubt, having heard the firing and snarl 
ing ahead he had concluded it would be imprudent to 
follow them. Normally, of course, the position nearest the 
sound of the beating seems to the tigers the most dangerous. 

Having decided to break back through the beaters, the 
tiger charged one of them and caught him by the shoulder 
in his jaws. It so happened that the man's brother, the 
next beater in the line, was standing quite close and seeing 
what was happening ran up and took a tremendous swipe 
at the tiger's head with his iron-bound lathi or stave. He 
hit the animal a resounding crack, then took to his heels 
and never looked back until he had joined a group of 
beaters some distance away. 

When this happened I was about one hundred yards 
away down the beating line. I heard the sound of the tiger 
snarling and the coughing roar before he charged, and 
then voices shouting that a beater had been seized. Dou 
bling in the direction of the sounds I came on the bodies of 
a man and a tiger lying side by side. I was surprised be 
cause there had been no report of a firearm, and even 
more surprised when the beaters, plucking up courage, 
came clustering round and explained what they had seen. 
The poor man who had been attacked was quite dead, and 
so was the tiger. Examining the beast's head I found that 
the blow from the lathi had crushed the skull in a way that 
would have made survival for more than a few moments 
impossible. 

Needless to say the thing was a most fantastic fluke. In 
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general a man has no more hope of killing a tiger with 
a cudgel than with a fly-swat. Apart from the ease with 
which the animal can strike him down and a tiger's reach 
is always longer than seems possible he will always, un 
less his attention is fully engrossed, contrive to dodge so 
that no vulnerable part is exposed. In this case, of course, 
the animal's attention was engrossed by the unfortunate 
victim of the charge. 

An even odder incident concerned a man called Kalu 
Singh, who was employed as an overseer by an uncle of 
mine who had a stud of horses at Kolesar in Jaipur. About 
a half mile from Kolesar, at the foot of a hill, is a big neem 
tree surrounded by a mud wall so as to form a little pad 
dock. At the time of the story, some dried thorn brush 
and a quantity of cattle fodder had been heaped on the 
inside of the wall. A path leading to the village passes about 
fifty yards from this enclosure. 

Early one morning some villagers making their way 
along the path saw a large striped shape crouching be 
hind the thorns by the neem tree. No doubt the tiger 
had been prowling by, and seeing the men had taken 
shelter behind the mud wall. Some of those who had seen 
the animal went on and carried the news to the village 
while the others hung around, watching. Soon a little crowd 
of nearly a hundred had gathered. Undoubtedly if he had 
been left alone the tiger would have gone, but now that 
he was surrounded he seemed to have no option but to 
remain quiet among the thorns and fodder. 

Peasants in such circumstances often show the most fan 
tastic imprudence. Not only did the crowd continually 
edge closer to the wall, but one man, hoping to see more, 
actually got into the paddock on the opposite side to the 
tiger with the idea of climbing the tree. He had begun 
to climb w T hen the tiger's nerve gave. However, instead of 
attacking the intruder he decided to break out altogether, 
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and leapt over the paddock wall into the crowd. Rearing 
up on his hind legs he seized a man standing close to 
Kalu Singh, who had also come to stare, and bore him to 
the ground. 

Now Kalu Singh was an old soldier of some distinction 
and often wore his sword, a weapon with which he was 
extremely handy. Seeing the tiger towering up over the 
man beside him he whipped the sabre out of its sheath, 
and as the the two w y ent down cut the beast across the 
back with all his force. The tiger, instead of landing on 
his paws, sprawled on his belly on his victim, his feet 
scrabbling but apparently unable to rise. The man he had 
fallen on he bit and killed, but though he writhed and 
twisted he could not get to his feet. The crowd, now very 
much frightened, ran off to the village. 

The sword blade had severed, or partially severed, the 
spinal system and so paralysed the beast's limbs. He re 
mained unable to escape until a muzzle loading gun was 
finally secured and he was killed at point blank range. 
At the time he performed this remarkable feat Kalu Singh 
was over sixty years of age, but very strong and hale and 
without a grey hair on his head. It must be remembered 
that he was an experienced swordsman something not 
easy to find nowdays and that the tiger's position on its 
back legs gave him an especially good opportunity. 

I have myself shot a tiger with No. 7 shot, intended for 
partridges. It was at a time when we were making ex 
periments in acclimatising African lions in Gwalior and 
I was on my way by car from Shivepuri to the enclosure 
where the lions were kept (see Chapter XVII), when I saw 
a tiger about two hundred yards ahead. I was not at the 
wheel, but sitting beside my clerk, Rao Tucklee, who was 
driving while I kept an eye open for partridges. 

As we got closer I saw that the animal was a fine male, 
answering very well the description of a tiger against whom 
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several local complaints had been made. It was said that 
he had taken to pulling down draught bullocks and eat 
ing them, and had become very bold and aggressive. I 
was thinking what an excellent opportunity this was to 
put an end to the creature when I realized first that I had 
no rifle in the car, and secondly that the boot was likely 
to be on the other foot, since the tiger was standing in the 
middle of the road with his head back and his ears flattened 
in a way that showed he was not at all impressed by my 
small open Citroen. 

It was far too late to have second thoughts about going 
on. By the time we had stopped and manoeuvred the car 
round in the comparatively narrow road he would have 
been on us. I, therefore, told Tucklee to keep on at a 
steady speed we were going a little under thirty but 
to swerve over to the extreme right of the track when we 
reached the tiger. 

As we came up I raised my shotgun and gave the threaten 
ing, snarling beast both barrels at a range of about three 
yards. He let out a most tremendous roar, but he did not 
come for us. The blow knocked him back a little, and 
then, looking over my shoulder, I saw him spinning round 
and round, raising quite a cloud of dust, biting at the 
place where the shot had entered his body. I did not allow 
Tucklee to pull up till we had gone some fifty yards, by 
which time the tiger was no longer making a noise. We 
watched him disappear into the long grass and scrub by 
the roadside before driving on. 

That evening on our way back we stopped and I made 
a careful search. I calculated that by this time, even if he 
were waiting for me, the wound would have had time to 
stiffen and make his movements less rapid and dangerous. 
However, I could not see him anywhere in the vicinity 
and as it was nearing nightfall I decided to continue home. 

Next morning I was on the spot very early indeed, ac- 
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companied by two trackers and armed with a suitable 
rifle. In the quickly growing light the old blood spoor was 
easy to follow, and it was not very long before we found 
our quarry. I, whose eyes were ahead and not on the trail, 
saw him first. He was lying under a bush in a position 
that left no doubt that he was dead. There was blood all 
round. 

When I examined the carcass I found that the two barrel- 
loads had hit him in the middle of the trunk, one slightly 
above the other. At such a range the shots had gone in 
together, each charge behaving almost like a solid bullet. 
From the condition of the body he must have bled to death 
shortly after being hit. 

It was also near Shivepuri that I encountered two tigers 
together in the road in broad daylight. This was during 
the rainy season when tigers are more inclined than usual 
to move about by day, and once again I was occupied with 
introducing an exotic species into the Gwalior jungles 
in this instance the humble but palatable guinea fowl, a 
creature, like the lion, of African origin. 

I was driving the Citroen with one shikari beside me 
and two others in the tonneau when I saw a male tiger 
sitting on the side of the road. I drove steadily on at about 
twenty-five miles an hour and he watched us go by quite 
peacefully. But we had hardly gone another twenty yards 
when a tigress, evidently his mate, leapt out from be 
hind a thicket and scampered after the car. I say "scam 
pered" because it was perfectly obvious from her gait and 
the way she held her head that she did not mean busi 
ness, but was simply indulging in high-spirited play an 
impression confirmed by the tiger's lordly indifference. 
After a few bounds she turned aside and we continued 
the journey without further adventure. The two shikaris 
who occupied the back seat were less inclined than my 
companion and I in front to take a lighthearted view o 
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the incident. 

On this occasion I had a heavy rifle and could have 
killed one, perhaps both, of the animals without leaving 
my seat. Naturally I made no attempt to; the indiscriminate 
killing of game is precisely what a game warden is ap 
pointed to prevent. For this reason I never, normally, 
shoot at tigers casually encountered on the road; though 
I have taken the opportunity of encounters of this kind to 
knock over cattle lifters that I might not otherwise have 
come up with for months. 

Of course the most usual way for the vagaries of luck 
to strike the tiger hunter is simply in his good or bad 
fortune in finding tigers. I have been out with men so 
dogged by mischance in this respect that they never got so 
much as a glance at one, though they would sit up night 
after night, in country teeming with tigers, over baiting- 
places that had up till then been visited with the utmost 
regularity. On the other hand one may as easily find a tiger 
within a few hours. When Mr. Winston Guest, the cele 
brated American polo player, came to Jaipur to try for a 
tiger he arrived by train at Sawai Madhopur at one o'clock 
in the afternoon. After luncheon (not the best time) we 
had a short beat and at three-thirty he got a fine ten-foot 
tiger, 

Shortly after this piece of good luck we had arranged 
to go out for an afternoon's partridge shooting when I 
had news from a police post that a tiger had, that day, 
killed four men, one after another, and was at that mo 
ment in a cornfield outside a village a few miles south of 
Jaipur city. I asked Mr. Winston Guest if he would like 
to come with me and have a try for the man-killer and, 
as he was eager, we set off together. 

On reaching the village we found a crowd of nearly a 
thousand people collected round the area where the tiger 
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had last been seen. "What had apparently happened was 
that the tiger, after prowling round the village at night, 
had decided to lie up during daylight in the high crops 
nearby, instead of going back to the wooded hills some 
miles off. In the morning a group of labourers had passed 
close by the concealed animal and startled him, so that he 
jumped out and killed one and then hidden himself again. 
But now the alarm was given. More people had come 
running up, and with the usual foolhardy intrepidity 
shown on these occasions had tried to remove the dead 
body. Repeated attempts to drive the tiger away had only 
led to more deaths. 

By the time we arrived the tiger had taken refuge in a 
shallow depression where some thorns and tall grass offered 
a certain amount of reasonably good cover. Leaving the 
car and having had the place pointed out to us, we began 
to walk through it slowly together. This sort of exercise 
demands experience and accurate shooting. After a little 
I picked out the tiger lying under a small bush: he was 
looking in the other direction, from whence he could hear 
the incessant noise made by the villagers. I silently signalled 
to my companion, who put up his rifle and shot him clean 
in the neck without more ado. I doubt if the tiger so much 
as heard the report. Thus, in less than a week, Mr. Winston 
Guest got both an exceptionally fine specimen and a man- 
killer, for both of which trophies he had been particularly 
anxious. 

A most astonishing thing occurred to a Captain Seymour. 
The Maharajah of Jaipur asked me to take him and a 
brother officer, Captain Hay, after tiger; so, having given 
orders for live bait to be put out, I took them to Sawai 
Madhopur. A friend, Rajadhiraj Achrol, made a fourth 
gun. 

Learning that there had been two separate kills in the 
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area on a single night, I decided that we would sit up over 
two buffaloes a mile or so distant from one another. I 
took Captain Hay with me, and sent Captain Seymour 
with Rajahdhiraj Achrol. We got up onto our machan in 
very good time and before darkness fell a tigress emerged 
from the jungle and approached the buffalo. However, 
she hesitated and would not fall on the unfortunate crea 
ture and kill it. From this I concluded that her mate was 
somewhere in the vicinity and that she was frightened he 
would punish her if she usurped his priviledge by bring 
ing down a prey after they had been hunting together. 
Even when it grew dark she still would not tackle the 
buffalo, but simply sat a little way off in the moonlight in 
the middle of the cart track that ran beneath the machan, 
constantly peering round as if she expected the tiger to 
arrive at any moment. There was a bright moon so after 
a time I decided to tell my companion to have a shot. He 
fired at the shoulder and rolled the tigress over in style 
very much, no doubt, to the buffalo's relief. We then de 
scended, and having arranged for the tigress to be brought 
in, returned to camp. 

Here, we were later joined by the others. They, it seemed, 
had been less fortunate. Two tigers had presented them 
selves under the machan. One of them had gone away, but 
the other had soon tackled the buffalo. However, Captain 
Seymour was by no means an experienced tiger shot, and 
as he himself most frankly explained it was because of his 
excitement that he fired before aiming a thing that can 
easily happen if the nerves have been overmuch screwed- 
up by anticipation. The shot had gone hopelessly wide and 
the tiger had gone off obviously unharmed. 

Next day both our guests caught an early train, but not 
being in a particular hurry I myself went round to the 
machan, from where the two tigers had been seen, so as 
to have a look at the pug marks. I was examining the 
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ground by the dead buffalo when two of my trackers, who 
were prowling around, suddenly called out that they had 
found a blood spoor. I had not found a bullet hole in the 
earth to show where Seymour's shot had gone, so I went 
up to examine the trail with some interest. After follow 
ing it cautiously for a short distance we came on a large 
male tiger lying dead in a pool of blood. 

An examination of the scene, together with the report 
of those in the machan, left no doubt at all as to what 
had happened. By an extraordinary fluke the premature, 
unaimed bullet had gone flying off into the jungle and hit 
the second tiger who was hanging around, frightened to 
approach the buffalo in the presence of the big tiger who 
had just killed it, but, at the same time, reluctant to go 
away altogether. I have never come across a similar incident. 

A curiously successful shoot took place while I was at 
Gwalior. The British Resident there at that particular 
time, Mr. Crump, had two friends staying with him and 
was particularly anxious that they should each get a tiger, 
He soon got the Maharajah's permission and I arranged 
to take them down to Pahargarh. 

The Rajah of Pahargarh, a great game-shot and a per 
sonal friend, was there at his estate and soon joined the 
party. It was decided to organize a drive over a stretch 
recently much frequented by tigers, and two machans 
were put up in trees growing in the bed of a ravine 
about fifty yards wide. In one of the machans I took up my 
station with Mr. Crump, while his two friends, Colonel 
Hutchinson and Colonel Collins, went with the Rajah in 
the other. 

In front of the machans the floor and sides of the ravine 
were covered with scrub and grass, dotted here and there 
with larger trees. Directly ahead this cover thinned so 
that any large animal could be seen approaching. Ten 
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minutes after we had first heard the tapping of the beaters 
in the distance I was electrified to see a whole family of 
tigers coming quietly through the scrub. There was a big 
male, a tigress and three young tigers not quite fully thick 
ened out. 

What followed was remarkable because we all five 
Crump, the two English Colonels, the Rajah and myself 
seemed to be co-ordinated by some telepathic means. 
Granted that the Rajah and I were both experienced 
shikaris who knew the ground and might be expected to 
give much the same lead to our respective companions, 
but there was still no communication, of course, between 
the two machans, and no way by which we could have 
allocated different tigers to different guns. The tigers, 
walking roughly in line, came on without anybody firing 
a shot until the nearest of them was less than thirty yards 
from the machan where the Resident and I were perched. 
Then, in a space of less than five seconds, everyone fired 
and as the rifles rang out four tigers dropped and the fifth 
turned, hit, and went off down a side-gully. The animals 
that fell were all stone dead, and the fifth tumbled over 
after going a few hundred yards. Since the tigers were 
not neatly in line abreast like deployed soldiers it is very 
singular that no two of us should have fired at the same 
one. Naturally the whole party were very pleased with the 
bag and took great delight in having themselves photo 
graphed with it. 

One of the best single performances I have ever witnessed 
was that of the late King George V at Singhpur in Gwalior. 
The King he was Prince of Wales then was one of the 
finest shots both with rifle and shotgun I have ever known 
and his skill made a considerable impression on my young 
mind. A tiger came out in the open about fifty yards from 
his machan and he shot it dead immediately; the drive 
continued and five minutes later two panthers emerged 
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at the same range and were both knocked over by a right- 
and-left without the slightest delay. What impressed me 
was that in no case did he aim for the heart or shoulder. 
Each animal was struck in exactly the same place, in the 
middle of the neck just behind the skull, and must have 
died instantaneously. 

Sometimes the accident of two persons firing simulta 
neously produces uncertain results. Not very long ago I 
organized a tiger beat for the Maharajah of Jaipur in \vhich 
this uncertainty was oddly emphasized. There were two 
machans; the Maharajah sat with an American friend in 
one and I accompanied another of his guests, the Mahara 
jah of Simoor, in the second. The beat produced a tiger 
w ? hich crept up under cover until he finally appeared about 
thirty yards away between the two machans, to both of 
which he presented a more or less broadside target. I sug 
gested to my companion that he should shoot, but as he 
raised his rifle the beast's quick eye detected the move 
ment and he turned round towards us, snarling and wav 
ing his tail. However, the rifle went off and the tiger fell 
and lay still. 

Since the tiger was visible from the other machan, the 
American had also fired, and curiously enough the two 
shots had so synchronized that only a single report was 
heard, not only by us, but by a number of beaters and 
spectators who were in the vicinity. Of course, the oc 
cupants of each machan thought the fatal bullet had come 
from their direction, and both the men who had fired 
claimed the tiger as soon as they got down. The Mahara 
jah had fired at the head and the other at the shoulder. 

The odd thing was that when I came to examine the dead 
beast I could find no trace of a wound anywhere. The 
hide w r as unpunctured and there was not even a smear of 
blood on the closed muzzle. I looked up, and, finding that 
a considerable crowd had collected, remarked that it looked 
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as if the animal might be shamming. In a moment I found 
myself almost alone except for a few armed members of 
the party, all of them rapidly re-loading their weapons. 
The jaws were forced open but there was no damage to 
be seen inside. It was really a most extraordinary puzzle: 
the animal had apparently expired in a fit at exactly the 
moment the two men pulled their triggers. 

Finally I made a further and more detailed inspection 
of the tiger's mouth and found a little hole under the root 
of the tongue. The bullet must have hit him there while 
he was snarling and had his mouth open and his tongue 
curled up. From there it had penetrated to the top of the 
spine the fatal spot aimed for in the neck shot and killed 
him instantly, thus helping to inhibit further bleeding. 
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PEOPLE unaccustomed to the ways of wild animals 
are often astonished to find that species that normally and 
very sensibly avoid man like the plague, will ignore or 
even search out human company when under great emo 
tional stress. This is perhaps truer of countries like my 
native Rajasthan, where we humans are not so thick on the 
ground that no wild creature can live for a day without 
incessantly dodging us, than of more densely populated 
and cultivated areas where there is neither forest nor 
wilderness. 

In my younger days I was fond of coursing with grey 
hounds and I can remember times when the hare, uncon 
scious that it was I who had set on the dogs, took refuge 
under my horse and to my shame was killed there before 
I could rescue her. 

Again the sambar, the big Indian deer, are very shy 
creatures indeed. Gifted with an acute sense of smell they 
can be exceedingly difficult to hunt, a whiff of scent send 
ing them off for miles. Yet I know of a number of in 
stances of sambar deliberately seeking human aid. 

Once at the Maharajah's annual shooting camp at Sawai 
Madhopur I was particularly anxious to find a sambar for 
a foreign friend who was about to leave India. There were 
plenty in the neighbourhood, but after a whole day's work 
we had not seen so much as the tip of a tail. That evening 
at dinner he was rather downcast, and I promised I would 
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do xvhat I could to make sure he should at least see one 
even if he did not get a shot at it before departing. 

Next morning we were having breakfast under an open 
tent when we saw a remarkable sight. A sambar, a great 
antlered stag, came sailing over the six foot canvas screen 
with which the camp was surrounded, crossed the tented 
enclosure, and soared out again on the far side. Nobody, 
I am happy to say, had a rifle handy, and my friend was 
overjoyed simply by the sight of the splendid creature 
sweeping by only a few feet away. 

I went out at once to see what could be the reason for 
this strange occurrence and soon found it. A small pack 
of wild dogs had obviously been chasing the stag. The dogs 
did not dare follow the trail across the camp and so lost 
it and eventually gave up the hunt. This the sambar had, 
I believe, intended, and had braved crossing a camp full 
of people for no other purpose. He was not blundering in 
wild, blind panic, but using us as a species of protection 
from an even more dreaded danger. 

Several of those in camp at the time, including the Ma 
harajah himself, could hardly believe the evidence of their 
own eyes, but once I had seen the dholes wild dog I 
did not find the incident quite so surprising. The fear 
these animals generate is extraordinary. Once walking 
through a forest area with a forester to whom I was ex 
plaining the demarcation of a road, we heard a sudden com 
motion and were passed by a sambar hind. Suddenly, as if 
having all at once taken in our presence, she stopped, 
turned back, and to my total astonishment came directly for 
me. Less than ten yards distant she stopped again and stood 
trembling, but otherwise making no movement. I had a 
rifle with me, but simply remained where I was, waiting 
to see if the reason for this behaviour would manifest it 
self. In a few seconds up came a pack of dhole, running 
on the scent. Aware of my presence they stopped, quite 
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out in the open, and watched us with their tongues lolling. 

It seemed up to me to make the next move so I picked 
out the pack leader and shot him dead. Not one of the 
other dogs stirred at the report, nor did the hind. Un 
willing to be defied I shot a second dog, and then a third. 
But the last was not a clean shot and the poor brute let 
out a peculiar howi at which the whole pack disappeared 
into the jungle. As soon as they had gone the hind trotted 
off in the opposite direction. I tried to follow r the track of 
the wounded dhole, but unfortunately, having no dog of 
my own with me, w r as unable to trace him. 

An incident of a similar though I think more striking 
nature happened to two of my shikaris who used to patrol 
a stretch of rough, semi-desert country mounted on camels. 
They were going along in file w T hen the rear camel began 
to fidget in a way most annoying to the man on her back. 
He saw half a dozen wild dogs coming up behind. Think 
ing they were on the scent of the camel and perhaps even 
meant to attack her he shouted at them, at which the 
leading shikari turned in his saddle and saw a curious 
sight. Between the legs and under the belly of the rear 
camel was a wild fawn, and the beast's odd antics which 
so irritated her rider were caused by his efforts to kick 
a\vay the poor little refugee, who was better prepared to 
face her leathery hooves than the pack's teeth. 

When the shikari in front saw what was up he called out 
to his companion, explaining the situation. I am glad to 
say they turned round and charged the dogs, who made 
off and gave the fawn a chance to escape. 

This sort of behaviour among animals fleeing for their 
lives is curious, but by no means unaccountable: far harder 
to understand is the behaviour of predators under stress 
even tigers. It is as if having found everything else to 
fail they resorted in their final desperation to the very 
thing which they would normally most avoid, the society of 
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man. This phenomenon is so odd and so little recorded 
that had I not the best reasons for believing in it I should 
be very chary of even suggesting its possibility. 

Some years ago a number of villagers from a place called 
Bishangarh came to my office and reported that they had, 
at home, a tiger locked up in a hut. This was such an 
extraordinary piece of information that I told them to ex 
plain themselves carefully, starting at the beginning. 

It seemed that on the outskirts of the village there were 
a couple of huts belonging to a Meena family. Round both 
huts was a brushwood fence, making a small enclosure in 
which the Meena woman was sitting at about nine o'clock 
that morning cooking some food. Nearby, close to the door 
way of one of the huts, her two small children aged four 
and six were playing. All at once she saw something moving 
out of the corner of her eye, and looking up from her 
cooking fire realized that a large tiger was entering the en 
closure. She was so petrified with fear that she could neither 
call out nor move. The tiger, without taking any notice of 
her or the children, who were almost directly in his path, 
walked straight into the nearest hut. 

Once the animal was inside the woman gathered up the 
children and ran to her neighbours. Soon a number of 
people had collected, but few credited her story until 
several trustworthy persons had been to the fence and 
seen the pug-marks of the tiger in the dust, leading into 
the dark doorway. Now a council of war was held and it 
was decided to shut the tiger in. However, the door of 
the hut opened inwards, and naturally no one wished to 
reach inside to pull it to. Another plan was adopted: it 
was decided to bring up a large tata (a thick woven hurdle 
or screen of thorns) and quietly put it over the open door 
way. This was done successfully without causing any dis 
turbance within, so a cartload of cut thorn bushes was 
heaped against the tata and two messengers sent off to me 
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for help. 

The story seemed strikingly improbable, but, at the 
same time, I knew something extraordinary must have 
happened to have made these villagers leave their homes 
and come so far in such a comparatively short time. Taking 
a rifle, and accompanied by a shikari and the two men, 
I set off at once by car and reached the village about 5 p.m. 

Most of the curious public were standing some way back 
from the enclosure, and the tiger's tracks had been care 
fully preserved for my inspection. Looking at them I could 
have no further doubts about the animal being in the hut, 
though what conceivable motive it could have for behav 
ing in such a w r ay escaped me. However, it was obvious 
that things couldn't be left as they were, and since a tiger 
that is prepared to enter human habitations is dangerous, 
the only course seemed to be to finish him off as quickly 
as I could. 

But how? The idea of having the barricade removed 
piecemeal did not appeal, and a brief examination of the 
hut showed it was windowless. The only solution was to 
get on the roof and see what sort of response taking up a 
a little of the thatch would evoke. Accordingly I did so, 
and after pulling away enough to make a small hole, 
peered down into the dark. There was a very, very strong 
smell of tiger, but no other sign of life. 

I told the shikari to hand me up my electric torch and, 
having fitted it to my rifle, slowly played the beam round 
the little apartment, The great animal was just visible, 
sitting up tight in a corner. Realizing that he would almost 
certainly spring at the light I took quick aim, fired, and 
drew back from the hole. From below came the sound of 
a deep growl; then silence. No thumping against the frail 
walls, no snarling breath-stopping roar. 

After waiting five minutes I switched on the torch again 
and had another look below. The tiger was stretched 
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across the floor beside a little pool of blood, obviously 
dead. I at once scrambled down from the thatch and set 
everyone to work removing the thorn bushes and the tata. 
As soon as these were out of the way the tiger's body was 
dragged out into the enclosure, where I had a chance to 
examine it. The animal was a male of average size, but 
terribly emaciated. Round the neck were a number of 
wounds literally pullulating with maggots: these, from 
their appearance, had been caused in a fight with another 
tiger, and because of their situation the poor brute had 
not been able to reach them with his tongue to clean them. 
He must have been in fearful distress when he had walked, 
in broad daylight, into a human dwelling perhaps in 
some vague way hoping for help and relief. Unfortunately 
he belonged to a family with too dangerous a reputation 
to be left in peace; but at least his action saved him days, 
perhaps weeks of lingering pain and brought his suffer 
ings to an abrupt end. 

In this instance a mortally hurt tiger showed a touchingly 
inaggressive spirit towards the humans he apparently 
sought out. But in another, somewhat similar, case a very 
different sort of behaviour was shown. 

One evening a report came into my headquarters office 
that a tiger had appeared in the Jhalana valley, a district 
not very far away where there was a shrine of some note 
to the Goddess Kalka Devi, and had that very day struck 
down and killed three peasants. From the wording it 
seemed that the animal was wandering around the in 
habited area in a sort of trance, falling on anyone un 
fortunate enough to cross his path. 

The following morning I set off with a small party and 
elephants and reached the temple around midday. Here, 
inside the enclosed forecourt, we found a very excited little 
party consisting of half a dozen workmen. They told 
us that about an hour before they had been working near 
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a well a short distance from the temple when they had 
been frightened by the tiger who had chased them. Merci 
fully they had caught sight of him in time and having a 
good start had reached the enclosure and shut the gates. 
Seeing the elephants coming up with armed men they had 
plucked up courage and unbarred the gates again; but 
they w r ere not certain where the tiger had gone in the 
meantime. 

Where the men had been at work beside the well there 
was a small trough of puddled lime into which, to judge 
from the surrounding pug-marks, the tiger had blundered. 
Leading from it was a white trail which we were able to 
follow for a time until it passed into dense undergrowth, 
and the diminishing traces of lime gave no further help. 
Using both elephants and trackers we went on searching 
until nightfall, but without any sort of success. 

Early next morning we started again, but had not been 
at it long when our attention was attracted by gathering 
kites and crows, as round a deserted kill. We made our way 
to the spot and found not a victim, but the tiger himself. 
Like the one in the Meena's hut he had deep maggot- 
infested wounds round the neck and these had evidently 
been the cause of his death. 

Both these incidents are from my personal experience. A 
third w T as related to me by the Conservator of the Nilgri 
Forest, a friend whose evidence I can think of no conceiv 
able reason for mistrusting. It happened to him in the nor 
mal course of his duties while he was stopping for a night in 
a forest resthouse. 

It was during the hot weather and the Conservator and 
his assistant were sitting at a table with their backs to the 
open doorway examining a map by the light of a kerosene 
lamp and discussing their plans for the following day's in 
spection. As they talked my friend became conscious of 
something rubbing gently against his leg, as might a dog. 
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But even while his mind was still on the map it came to him 
that neither he nor his companion had brought a dog with 
them, and with a slight start of surprise he leant back and 
looked under the table. What he saw was a huge stretch 
of striped flank that left him in no doubt at all. 

The moment he had grasped the situation he told his 
assistant, in nearly the same voice as he had been speaking 
in as he could manage, what was under the table. Together 
they got up and walked quietly out of the room. Once out 
side they quickly shut and bolted the door. Walking round 
the veranda to his sleeping quarters the Conservator 
grabbed his rifle and loaded it. In the upper part of the 
door of the room where they had been sitting were some 
small glass panes through which he could see the tiger, 
still lying under the table. Enough of the animal was ex 
posed to allow a fatal shot, so he knocked out the glass with 
his rifle muzzle and killed it on the spot with a single 
bullet. On examination this tiger also proved to be suffer 
ing from various infested wounds. 

The more a man sees of wild animals the more he 
realizes how much there is to be learnt about them. 

I have already described several encounters with tigers 
when motoring, including the occasion when a tigress 
came playfully leaping after the car; but none of these 
could honestly be described as very unusual incidents. 
At certain times tigers wander fairly freely, and if one 
is constantly traversing country where they are known to 
be plentiful there is nothing very strange in occasionally 
finding one by the roadside. 

But an adventure which befell an insurance agent of 
my acquaintance driving along the main Delhi-Jaipur road 
falls into a rather different category. Both tiger and motor 
ist seem to have been very surprised indeed. The in 
surance man was negotiating a hair-pin bend on a hillside, 
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in his closed Chevrolet, when he came right up to a large 
tiger, sitting solemnly and apparently rather absent- 
mindedly in the middle of the road. Neither party could 
avoid the other, and this is no doubt the reason for the 
tiger's unorthodox behaviour. He leapt full at the wind 
screen which he broke; but his claws could not keep their 
grip on the hard, shiny bonnet cover, and after a few 
moments of circus-like balancing at high speed he slowly 
slid off and was left behind. It says much for the driver's 
coolness and skill at the wheel that he kept going 
without plunging over the edge of the road. Had he lost 
his nerve there is no doubt that he would also, one way 
or the other, have lost his life. 

But perhaps the oddest certainly in its ending the most 
unexpected of all such encounters of which I have per 
sonal knowledge happened to three men who were bicy 
cling down the road that leads into the township of Amber. 
Not very far from the town this road runs downhill be 
tween walls about five feet high to a blind turn. As the 
leading cyclist, who was yards ahead of the others, came 
spinning round the corner a big tiger jumped down off the 
wall into the road immediately in front of him. The man 
yelled and, fortunately, fell off his machine, which went 
skidding on for another yard or so and hit the tiger. The 
tiger, alarmed and excited, struck at the front wheel which 
continued; in spite of his blows, to revolve. While this 
was happening the other two bicyclists appeared and, un 
able to stop, incontinently jammed on their brakes with 
the inevitable results. Finding men and bicycles rocketting 
all round them, the tiger decided this was altogether too 
hot a corner to linger in, and leaping over the wall vanished 
into the jungle. Except for a few scratches sustained in fall 
ing no one was hurt. 

The first I heard of this incident was when the three 
men, reinforced by one or two more substantial citizens, 
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appeared at my office to announce they had been attacked 
by a man-eater and request the animal's immediate de 
struction. When, having questioned them, I grasped that 
the only damage inflicted by the tiger had been some 
broken spokes in the first man's front wheel, I refused 
to take any action. Their own evidence showed the animal 
was a quite exceptionally peace-loving specimen, who 
might be expected to avoid public thoroughfares hence 
forth like the plague. After all, there are few men who can, 
more or less, throw a bicycle at a tiger's head at a range of 
a few feet and live to tell the tale unscathed. 

Next morning I was in the neighbourhood of the place 
where this curious adventure had happened when a chow- 
kidar (professional watchman) came up and reported that 
the same tiger had killed a man nearby a few hours earlier. 
He went on to say that he had found the place where the 
man had been attacked, and there were drag marks lead 
ing from it into the jungle, showing where the tiger had 
borne his victim away. He added that he had heard mon 
keys and birds signalling with their cries the presence of 
a tiger in the same direction. 

I told him to take me to the spot, and there, sure enough, 
on a pathway not far off were copious blood marks from 
which a clear drag led into scrub and tall grass. About a 
hundred yards along this trail I came on first a turban 
and then a shirt, draped over thorn bushes close to where 
the body had passed. A little further on I found the al 
most naked corpse of a man with an unusually light skin 
and wearing gold ear-rings. Near the body was a purse con 
taining five rupees eight annas. 

In the man's throat were two deep gashes, while his 
belly had been partly opened by a slash perhaps six inches 
long through which intestines protruded. On examining 
his head I found that he had been hit on the top of the 
scalp hard enough to crush part of the skull. 
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None of this was at all convincing. In the first place 
I had not been able to find any pug-marks in the dust of 
the track where the man had been, presumably, struck 
down, though there were plenty of clear human imprints. 
This was not conclusive, though in the circumstances it 
was strange. Far stranger, however, was the elaborate way 
the turban and shirt had been arranged over the bushes, 
almost like washing left to dry. It looked very much as if 
they had been put there by someone who had never seen 
the untidy traces left by a clothed body carried through 
prickly undergrowth in a tiger's mouth. But the most 
amateurish feature was the wounds. Not only was there 
no sign of the rough mauling the body might have been 
expected to have suffered, but the three incisions were 
all practically bloodless. They had evidently been made 
with a knife or hook, not the raking paw of a tiger and 
sometime after death, which had probably occurred as a 
result of the head wound, over which the hair was matted 
with blood. The money and ear-rings, left no doubt in the 
fond belief they would foster the illusion it was all the 
work of an animal, only showed that petty robbery had 
not been the motive. 

The matter was obviously outside my province. But the 
chowkidar's story about hearing the monkeys chatter and 
so on was a great deal too circumstantial, so I took him 
with me and handed him over to my colleagues in the 
police, to whom I explained my reasons for thinking the 
dead man to have been murdered. Needless to say every 
one in the vicinity had heard all about the tiger and the 
cyclists with plenty of colourful additions the night be 
fore. 

In due course I was sent a report on the results of the 
inquiry. The murderer was not the chowkidar, who had 
simply lent his kind services as a false witness, but a man 
who wanted to marry the dead man's wife. 
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On this occasion the criminal was both unlucky and 
inept, but I have no doubt at all that quite a lot of re 
ported cases of man-eating are in fact fabrications to cover 
up the convenient removal of unwanted neighbours. Tigers 
cannot speak for themselves. 

Though the tiger who was so nearly "framed" at Amber 
never gave any more trouble, I have known a panther de 
velop the habit of chasing cars rather in the way that un 
controlled dogs will. One night I was driving home from 
a game of tennis at the club at Shivepuri in an open baby 
Austin, a popular kind of car in those days. It was that 
awkward moment of twilight when, although visibility is 
poor, one's headlamps only make things worse, and I was 
driving slowly without lights. All at once a slight move 
ment on the right of the road caught my eye and I realized 
that there was a panther there, crouching close to the 
ground about two yards beyond the verge. 

I thought that he was so sure of his camouflage that he 
was just sitting there out of a sort of mild bravado, watch 
ing cars go by and enjoying his imaginary invisibility. 
But he was bolder than that, for as soon as I had passed 
him he got up and came bounding after the car in a rather 
frolicsome way. I could now see he was a big male animal. 
When he found he was being outdistanced the panther 
stopped with just the disappointed manner of a dog In 
the same situation. In fact he behaved exactly as one might 
expect a village pariah to do except that at first, while 
he had the chance, he did not run alongside the car in the 
normal canine fashion. 

This happened quite near the tennis courts and sub 
sequently the panther became a bit of a nuisance, hang 
ing around near the premises obviously in the hope of 
picking up one of our dogs. (All panthers love dog flesh.) 
But he always seemed to appear at just the moment when 
no gun or rifle was handy. 
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About a quarter of a mile from the clubhouse was a nar 
row bridge about fifty yards long and raised on a high 
viaduct over the bed of a stream. Driving down with a 
friend for an evening game I found the panther sitting 
right in the middle of the road, blocking the way onto 
the bridge. Seeing that we were not going to stop, instead 
of jumping out of the way he turned and went ahead. 
At first he went at quite a fair pace, but after a few yards 
he slowed down and I had to drop our speed accordingly. 
Since we were armed with nothing more formidable than 
tennis racquets and the panther had obviously no inten 
tion of lowering his dignity, either by hurrying or by leap 
ing down into the stream, there was nothing for us to do 
but crawl respectfully behind him. It was obvious that 
the car was neither of a size nor build to allow us to force 
the pace. By the time we reached the end of the bridge I 
was having the greatest difficulty in preventing the engine 
from stalling, but as soon as the road widened again he 
majestically gave way and let us pass. 

At the club no one had a rifle handy, and by the time my 
own express was in my hands and I had gone back to 
settle things for good he had disappeared. Perhaps he had 
decided that he had backed his luck far enough, for after 
that he was seen no more. 

Oddly enough one of the finest panthers I ever saw taken 
was met by accident on the high road. I had been out to 
investigate reports of a tiger in the Bodel Forest in south 
Jaipur and had with me the Rajah Sahib of Kathari and 
his son, who were staying at the Maharajah's shooting camp 
which was now due to break up. We had started off early 
and, the results of my investigations having been dis 
appointing, were on our way back to camp long before 
the morning was over. At about eleven-thirty we were 
getting near one of the forest gates when I saw ahead of 
the car what looked like a large dirty bundle lying in the 
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dusty middle of the road. We were still travelling fairly 
fast when the bundle, now about fifty yards away, sud 
denly got up and resolved itself into a panther. 

The animal was reluctant to move aw r ay, but a little 
daunted by our approach it left the middle of the road 
and rather unusually turned and snarled as we past. 
Consequently we had to shave by pretty close, and as we 
did so the Rajah Sahib, who had speedily loaded his rifle, 
fired into the menacing head, dropping the panther dead 
in its tracks not, in spite of the close range, an easy feat 
from a moving vehicle. When we went back to look at 
the animal we saw that, in spite of its murky appearance, 
it was a splendid specimen, very heavy and measuring 
seven feet ten inches from nose to tail tip. The Rajah re 
marked that it was at once the finest and most easily bago-ed 
of all the leopards he had ever shot. 

Sometimes a tiger's curiosity will lead to untypical be 
haviour with a car. H.H. the Maharao of Kotah, who 
besides being a celebrated game shot, has more recently 
made what is probably the finest cinematograph record of 
Indian wild life in existence, had a curious encounter of 
this sort. 

One evening he went out by car to inspect a kill which 
was close to the road. His motor was a saloon with tinted 
glass windows. While still about thirty yards from the car 
cass he saw that the tiger was already there, feeding, so 
he pulled up and settled down to watch what was happen 
ing. As is often the way, the tiger was not alarmed by the 
presence of a motor car whose occupants were not con 
spicuous; but on this occasion neither was he indifferent, 
for he left his kill and walked up. 

The engine was running, and the tiger, obviously in 
terested, subjected the whole vehicle to a thorough ex 
amination. Because of the colouring matter in the glass 
he could not see if there was anyone inside, but he peered 
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and listened and walked all round. Finally he came to the 
exhaust pipe and received a puff of fumes from the idling 
engine which made him jump with surprise. Obviously 
offended he turned and stalked off into the jungle in a 
slow, huffed, dignified way. Typically enough the Maha- 
rao, who could have shot him with the greatest ease, re 
frained from doing so. 
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The Lord of the Jungle 



ALTHOUGH, near the beginning of this book, I 
classified some tigers as temperamentally timid, the reader 
who has continued with me to this point will have grasped 
that the term is a relative one. In none of the incidents 
with cars that I have mentioned is there any reference to a 
tiger showing panic, and, in fact, I have never in all my 
experience known one frightened by any sort of mechan 
ical contrivance. The unknown does not scare them, though 
sometimes as in the instance quoted at the end of the 
last chapter it excites their curiosity. Only in their deal 
ings with men do they normally show much circumspec 
tion, and though they usually avoid contact with us (who 
can blame them?) and sometimes go to considerable lengths 
to keep out of harm's way, a really cowardly tiger that 
behaves in a panicky, undignified fashion is very rare. 

Towards the other great beasts of India grown male 
tigers conduct themselves with what sometimes looks al 
most like a sense of conscious majesty; as if they realized 
they have a reputation and dignity to maintain, a pre 
eminence to defend even at the risk of life. A tiger at the 
apex of his powers is master of the jungle, his jungle, and 
all the other inhabitants of his hunting grounds must 
recognize it. If they challenge him he will fight even the 
most powerful. 

Near Sawai Madhopur is an extensive grazing area where 
herds of buffaloes pasture at night with perhaps no more 
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than one or two herdsmen to look after them. Tigers often 
come prowling round these herds in the hope of pick 
ing up a straggler, for buffaloes have an acute sense of 
smell and as soon as they get wind of the enemy the adult 
animals, especially the full-grown bulls, form a ring with 
the calves and younger beasts in the centre. Such a ring is 
practically unassailable so long as the animals remain alert, 
so the tiger's interest is usually concentrated on finding the 
odd one out and dealing w r ith him before he can reach 
safety. When attacking a grown buffalo an experienced 
tiger will manoeuvre so as to be able to run in from the 
rear and hamstring one of the back legs. Once the animal 
is lamed the eventual issue is only a matter of time, for 
even if the buffalo gets back among its comrades they will 
inevitably leave it trailing behind when they move on to 
fresh pasture. 

At Rani Hindola in the neighbourhood of these grazing 
grounds a curious and rather tragic incident occurred, 
which may serve to show something of the tiger's tempera 
ment. A half-grown calf was tied up as live-bait under a 
machan to attract one of the tigers known to be in the 
vicinity. The idea was that a tiger should kill the animal 
after which the remains of the carcass should be watched 
for its return. In the meantime the post was occupied by 
some of my shikaris. 

In the night a tigress appeared and started to kill the 
calf. But the poor beast's expiring chokings were heard 
and the shikaris, who were watching, saw a great bull 
buffalo come trotting up in the moonlight. He chased 
the tigress, who could not face the sweep of his immense 
horns, away, and then mounted guard over the corpse 
until he was driven off by my men in the morning. 

The next night another victim was put out, since it 
seemed unlikely that the tigress would return for a kill she 
had been driven from the previous night, and it was hoped 
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to attract the male tiger. On this occasion the calf gave a 
distress call before the tigress actually appeared and the 
bull came up in time to save it. The shikaris did not see 
the tigress, but her pug-marks were found all around where 
the bull had stood by the unharmed calf. 

On the third night the drama was repeated, but on the 
fourth the tigress' mate appeared on the scene. He at once 
took up the challenge and began attacking the bull now 
from one angle, now from another. Finally he managed to 
hamstring him and then break his hind legs, after which 
the heroic brute was at his mercy. The tiger was no doubt 
very much exhausted by the battle, and he may have been 
injured, but it is worth remarking that he did not, in 
fact, attempt to kill and eat the calf. Certainly he could 
have found far easier feeding without challenging a big 
herd bull ready and spoiling for a fight. It was simply, I 
believe, that he was not going to give in and retire be 
fore any threat that stood between him and any prey he 
chose. 

The same trait in tigers is more forcibly illustrated by 
a story from Assam, for which I have excellent authority. 
There are wild elephants in the forest there, and some 
three or four years ago a tiger, having killed a baby ele 
phant, was attacked by a tusker. Instead of trying to get 
clean away the tiger came at the elephant from the flank 
or rear, and having got onto his back raked and tore at 
him with his claws. The fight went on for a long time, 
the tusker apparently trying to dislodge the tiger by run 
ning under and against trees. He seems to have succeeded 
in this at least once, but only for the tiger to recover and 
return to the attack. 

This battle took place near a forest rest-house in which 
a party were staying, one of whom was my informant. 
All night they were kept awake by the din made by the 
fighting animals. At times the snarling, coughing roars 
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of the tiger were even louder than the sharp trumpetings 
of the elephant. In the morning the area was examined and 
the story reconstructed from the copious signs left about 
the area. The aggressor had had the best of it, for the 
party found the remains of the elephant calf and the dead 
tusker's huge bulk, atrociously torn, but the tiger had dis 
appeared. Even if he was fatally wounded, as he probably 
was, he must be considered the winner. 

In both these instances a tiger killed an adversary much 
bigger in the elephant's case fantastically bigger than 
himself by means of his superior natural armament and 
general fighting power. But I know of at least one en 
counter in which a tiger came off badly against a smaller 
opponent endowed with much simpler equipment. 

As with almost all battles between wild animals in a 
state of nature the history of this struggle had to be pieced 
together from the evidence left on the ground. But the 
man who put it together was a professional shikari ac 
customed to interpreting such signs, and moreover the gist 
of the matter was almost too self-evident to need inter 
pretation. 

A little valley or re-entrant called Singhpur Kho in 
Gwalior was the demesne of a tiger. Normally wild pig 
avoid such areas, but occasionally a big boar will rely on 
his reputation for awkwardness and go grubbing about 
in them. On this occasion the tiger seems to have met the 
boar in the middle of the kho and decided to destroy 
the intruder and provide himself with dinner at the same 
time. The boar no doubt only wished to run the gauntlet 
successfully, but he had no opportunity to get past the 
more agile tiger with his terrible reach, and so had to 
stand and fight. 

When a wild boar is in this sort of position he normally 
tries to make sure of his back, and the paw and hoof 
marks left in the earth clearly showed that this boar had 
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managed to place himself so that there was a large rock 
behind him. Whenever the tiger appeared in front of him 
he seems to have charged: when the tiger withdrew he 
could draw back confident that his rear was safe. 

Sounds of the conflict squeals, grunts, growls and 
coughs were heard by several people between midnight 
and dawn. At dawn a number of curious villagers as well 
as the shikari who w r as in charge of that part of the game 
preserve came out to see what had caused the row. The 
dead pig, his body still warm, was lying close by his rock. 
He was badly torn, but no attempt had been made to 
devour him. The reason for this was not far to seek; for 
shortly after starting on his usual round of inspection the 
shikari found the carcass of the tiger, savagely gashed and 
partially disembowelled. 

Tigers are very partial to pig as an article of diet, which 
may perhaps help to account for a misadventure which be 
fell some poachers on the northern frontier of Jaipur. It 
indicates that a tiger will sometimes be revenged even on 
armed humans who interfere with his hunting. 

The poaching party was a fairly typical one and con 
sisted of two men with guns and a servant. They travelled 
by jeep, the two guns in front and the servant behind. 
The jeep's hood was lowered so as to allow more free 
dom to aim. After crossing the state border they made for 
a valley where they thought they were certain to find game, 
and leaving the main road followed a cart track that led 
to a pool used as a drinking place by animals of different 
kinds. By this time darkness had fallen. 

As they reached the water the jeep's headlights picked 
up a whole sounder of pigs drinking. They quickly pulled 
up and both poachers fired directly. One animal fell and 
two others ran off wounded. In the excitement none of 
them noticed that a tiger which had been stalking the 
sounder had taken cover behind some bushes, just by 
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where they had stopped the car. 

After firing, the two men in front got out and ran to 
collect the pig that had been knocked over. On reaching 
it and finding it dead, they called to their servant to help 
come and carry it. Getting no answer they assumed he 
had gone after one of the wounded animals. Having put 
the carcass in the jeep they hung about a long time look 
ing for him, but being anxious not to be caught red- 
handed with their booty finally departed. In the morning, 
having dumped the pig, they came back and found the 
wretched man's body, mauled by a tiger, about fifty yards 
from where they had pulled up the previous night. 

The tiger's pug-marks showed clearly what had hap 
pened. He had been waiting close to the jeep, and had no 
doubt been much irritated by the poachers' brash be 
haviour. Either while they were actually sitting in the car, 
or after they had started to run down to the animal they 
had shot, the tiger had grabbed the servant and lifted him 
quickly away. The fact that the victim had made no noise 
was easily accounted for by the wounds in his throat; 
for there are plenty of known instances of tigers, especially 
man-eaters, seizing people in this way and choking them 
so that not a sound escapes. I investigated the case subse 
quently and came to the conclusion, however, that this 
tiger was not a man-eater man-eaters are seldom beasts 
that could go after wild boar but simply acted from 
motives of pique and revenge. It is sad, but not surprising, 
that it was the servant, probably the only guiltless member 
of the party, who suffered the full penalty for their de 
predations. 
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Tigers in Captivity 



a Panther in a Tunnel 



I HAVE always made it a strict point of practice to 
avoid shooting a tigress with cubs dependent on her. But 
in the case of animals that have become a danger to a 
human population it is, of course, necessary to go after 
them regardless of whether they are raising a family or 
not; and the majority of tiger cubs that have fallen into 
my hands have, in fact, been the progeny of man-killing 
mothers. However, a mother with a family will also some 
times be shot by mistake, especially during the excitement 
of a drive during which she has become separated from the 
cubs. 

When a tethered bait is being used to attract tigers 
such a mistake is unlikely unless the cubs are still very 
young, for after a month or so they begin to accompany 
the tigress on her hunting expeditions and even if they 
are not seen themselves their small pug-marks will almost 
certainly be noticed by a shikari. While the cubs are still 
too feeble to leave their retreat there is more chance of 
the mother being killed in error, though this is unlikely 
if the presence of a tigress of breeding age is known to 
those responsible for the forest or game preserve. 

One of the first occasions I found myself unwillingly 
hunting small cubs was after an encounter with a man- 
eater near Lohagari, an oasis shrine and place of pilgrimage 
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in the Rajasthan desert. Nursing tigresses, perhaps be 
cause of the heavy demands on their systems made by 
milk-thirsty cubs, will sometimes take to the most per 
sistent man-eating, and this creature had adopted the hor 
rible habit of lying in ambush near places where she knew 
people were likely to come in search of such dry sticks 
and other fuel as the area offered. Then she would pounce 
on her victim and bear him off, no doubt sharing the 
feast with her two cubs. 

As soon as I heard about her I set off to destroy her. 
She was not easy to locate, but after three days' intensive 
work I satisfied myself that her headquarters w T as on the 
slope of a semi-circular hill not far from the pilgrims' 
spring. The best chance seemed to be to drive her down 
out of the rough natural cover on the hillside towards 
guns placed at vantage points below where they could get 
a view of her whichever way she went. My idea was to 
have men at the top of the hill throwing down rocks and 
stones so as to dislodge her without having to venture too 
close. Not unnaturally, perhaps, it was hard to find beaters 
willing to undertake the job of driving a tigress with such 
a reputation. However, I eventually collected a few men, 
all of whom had personal reasons for wishing to be re 
venged on her, and everything was made ready. With me 
as guns I had my brother, Shinath Singh, and two other 
volunteers, Rajah Amar Singh of Ranoli and Mangal Singh 
of Khoor. 

I had already posted Mangal Singh and was walking a 
little way in front of the other two, scanning the ground 
ahead for the spots I had chosen for them, when the hunt 
came to a premature finish. Mercifully I was wearing rub 
ber soled shoes, and since I knew we were dealing with 
a tricky, cautious beast my rifle was already loaded. Be 
cause I had seen some of the stone-throwing party already 
on the brow of the hill I was in a hurry and came over a 
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pile of tumbled boulders rather precipitately. I pulled up 
quick. Before and below me was a little open space, in 
the middle of which, about fifteen yards away, the tigress 
was sitting up on her rump, just like a dog begging, watch 
ing the rest of the beaters making their way up the hill. 
She looked very much as if she were begging for them. 
Nearby were squatting the two cubs. 

It was a great stroke of luck that she was turned away 
from me, but it was one that had to be exploited in 
stantly. It could only be a matter of moments before one 
of the three looked round. I put up my rifle and taking 
quick aim at the middle of her back was lucky enough 
to strike the spinal cord. She plunged headlong in the 
direction she had been gazing, and then collapsed dead. 
The two small cubs bolted straight under the rock on 
which I was standing. 

They were too young to fend for themselves and had 
somehow to be captured, but this was by no means an 
easy task as they were able to dodge about in the narrow 
recesses under the rocks. It was two hours before they 
could be extracted. One of them was unfortunately in 
jured and died before we could get it back to camp; but 
the other, with its clawing limbs safely enclosed in a gunny 
bag, was eventually brought in unharmed. 

This survivor, who turned out to be a male, I christened 
Hero and subsequently tamed. In spite of his unpleasant 
experience he did not seem to show any signs of inherit 
ing his mother's enmity towards mankind and became a 
most amiable pet. I ultimately gave him to the Maharajah 
of Pratapgarh. 

Some years later I successfully raised another male cub, 
whose mother had been mistakenly shot on a drive and 
sold him to a private zoological collection. 

But the tiger I have taken most interest in and known 
best is Happy, whose fight with a tigress and timid con- 
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duct before a man-eater have already been described. 

During a beat at Jhalana, not far from the city, the 
Maharani of Jaipur shot a tigress. Looking over the dead 
beast I saw from the condition of her teats that she was 
nursing a litter, so after the rest of the party had gone 
home I stayed behind with some shikaris to see if I could 
find them. The shoot had taken place during the morn 
ing and all through the afternoon my trackers and I could 
find no trace of the tigress' lair. Then, just as night was 
falling, I came on pugmarks that might very well have 
been made by her disappearing among big loose rocks 
scattered on a hillside. Behind the rocks was the mouth 
of a cave, but by now it was too dark to go further so 
I made my way back to the car and returned to Jaipur. 

Next morning early, armed with an electric torch and 
some rope, I returned to the cave. At first it seemed empty, 
then the beam from the torch caught in the black depths 
of the further end several pairs of eyes, shining like so 
many little stars. Further examination showed they be 
longed to several tiger cubs which had withdrawn into a 
fissure in the rock so narrow that it was impossible to 
reach them. The only thing to do was to fasten a noose 
of rope to a long stick and try and slip it over their necks 
and so pull them out. Left to their own devices they would 
no doubt have remained where they were till they died 
from thirst and starvation. One by one I succeeded in 
trapping them and hauling them out to where we could 
put them in bags. There were five in all, and though 
small they showed plenty of spirit. Some bit through the 
rope and were actually pulled into the open because they 
would not relinquish their grip on the frayed end. 

When I had got them home and liberated them from 
their sacks they looked so oddly dwarfish with their big 
heads and thick stumpy legs that I called them on the 
spot after Snow White's dwarfs hence the name Happy. 
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Tiger cubs, taken young, are delicate and in spite of a 
great deal of care and attention three of the litter did not 
survive. The other two were stronger and eventually did 
very well. They soon stopped pining for their mother, and 
when once I showed them the dead body of a tigress pulled 
and played with it as if it had been a rug. 

Happy was the favourite and soon became a family pet 
and part of the household. He was very attached to my 
son Raghunath and to the boy's fox terrier with whom he 
would play endlessly in the garden. When first they struck 
up friendship the little dog was nearly as big as the cub 
and probably stronger, but in the course of a few weeks 
this situation naturally changed and the cub could soon 
have crushed him with a blow of his paw. However, this 
disparity in size seemed to make no difference, on the con 
trary as time went on they became almost inseparable. 

On one occasion when Happy was getting on for three- 
quarters grown, and already an extremely formidable 
beast, I took him with me to the Jaipur Club, whose 
members wanted to have a look at him. His antics with 
the terrier, which had insisted on coming too, caused a 
good deal of amusement, and, before joining some friends 
a little way away, I tied him up to a suitable place by a 
tennis court where the two could play to their hearts' con 
tent. 

At this time the Maharajah of Jaipur had a big Alsatian 
who was a confirmed bully. That evening he was sitting 
by his master who was playing bridge inside the club 
house. I was sitting outside and the terrier, perhaps be 
cause he heard me raise my voice for some reason, suddenly 
interrupted his play on the tennis court and came trot 
ting up to keep an eye on me, as dogs will. The Alsatian, 
bored with bridge and spying a suitable victim through 
the doorway, came tearing out and made a rush at him. 
The terrier gave a shriek and tore off to his friend by 
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the tennis court. 

Happy saw what was happening and being a tiger froze, 
crouching close to the ground till the dogs had almost 
reached him. Then he sprang at the Alsatian. Fortunately 
he misjudged the length of the chain by which I had 
tethered him, and it was just short enough to prevent him 
grabbing the big dog, who succeeded in pulling up with 
wonderful abruptness. But the Alsatian evidently suf 
fered a rude shock; for as soon as he had stopped himself 
he fell over, apparently literally prostrate with alarm. 
Then picking himself up he rushed back to the card- 
room, howling dismally, though he was quite untouched, 
and hid under the bridge table by his master's legs. The 
Maharajah got up and came out to ask who had been 
beating his dog, but learning what had happened joined 
in the general laughter. The Alsatian looked as embar 
rassed and sheepish as I have ever seen a dog. 

From their early days both the cubs when not other 
wise employed were kept on long chains, and whenever 
I came by Happy would tug furiously at his so as to be 
allowed to come and play. Once released he would make 
a dash for me and gripping my leg in his paws grasp my 
calf in his teeth, taking great care not to put out his claws 
or hurt me in any way. 

One of his most favoured recreations was motoring. He 
would follow me to the car and as soon as the door was 
opened jump in and sit up on the back seat like a dog. 
As he grew larger his appearance like this used to cause 
quite a sensation, and people would gather round to look 
at him. Strangers seeing a tiger sitting there, looking so 
calm and self-satisfied as he drove along, could hardly credit 
their eyes. 

Like most tigers Happy was very fond of water and 
liked to play with a fountain, splashing about in the basin 
and trying to stop the water jet with his paws in the most 
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comical way. In fact, he was a most attractive, lively pet 
and a perpetual source of entertainment. 

But unfortunately after he had reached an age of nine 
months his nature began slowly to change, as is the way 
with tigers. He had long had the strength to flatten one 
with a blow, and now his manner became rougher. One 
day, let off his chain, he nearly knocked me down and I 
realized that if I had in fact fallen the chances were that 
a very awkward situation would have arisen. Worse, I be 
gan to be worried by his manner towards my children, 
whom he would try to stalk if he saw them approaching 
his chain. It was no use pretending that he was any longer 
a suitable pet, and he had to go to the Maharajah's me 
nagerie. However, I saw that he was put in a large spacious 
enclosure with a suitable swimming bath and plenty of 
room to play in. 

At the time of writing he is fourteen years old and 
generally very friendly. If I go to see him he will come 
up to the bars purring, and stretch out at full length while 
I pet him and scratch his muzzle and ears. However, 
though he is friendly and genuinely pleased to see one, 
he is not trustworthy. On one occasion he tried to grab a 
harmless spectator through the bars and on another suc 
ceeded in seizing the hand of a keeper who was trying 
to play with him and was foolish enough to allow his at 
tention to be diverted and turn away his head. Fortunately 
the man got his hand out, leaving no more than part of 
his forefinger in Happy's mouth. Personally, I have never 
had cause to complain of him, but I must admit that 
when my hand and forearm are inside his bars he has my 
full attention. 

After he had become completely full grown I used often 
to watch him closely in his enclosure, and at one time 
tried various experiments with him. It was evident that 
his instincts told him to a very considerable degree how 
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to deal with his food. Confronted with an entire goat he 
would play with the carcass for a while, tossing it into the 
air and running up and down after it as a cat will some 
times do with a mouse that has at last succumbed. His 
behaviour was light-hearted and spontaneous. Then, feel 
ing hungry, he would set to work to remove the hair 
from the body, pulling it carefully away in tufts with his 
front teeth until the goat looked as if it had been shaved. 
Only when this process was complete would he settle 
down to feed. Similarly, given a fowl he would pluck it 
carefully before attempting to eat it. 

On the other hand he did not know instinctively how 
to tackle living prey. One of the advantages of a tiger 
which has been reared among humans and is un-shy of 
them is that he will attack a large animal in front of an 
audience in a way that a captive wild tiger will seldom 
consent to do. Seeing himself watched by enemies the 
wild tiger very naturally sulks, declining to let himself 
be made a spectacle. Happy, as one might expect, had 
no such qualms. His fight with a tigress has already been 
described, but more interesting and unexpected was his 
behaviour with a large buffalo. 

The buffalo was brought into the enclosure and then, 
as soon as the gates were shut, Happy was released from 
his den. He went for it readily enough, but it soon be 
came evident that he was a complete amateur at buffalo 
killing. A wild tiger confronted in a state of nature with 
a big, dangerous, quarry will aim to get through his op 
ponent's guard and at the same time bring his weight in 
to play by making a sudden rush with the aim of seizing 
it from the rear. Unless he means to hamstring his victim 
he will go for the neck, and having thrown it to the 
ground seize it by the throat. He will then try and kill it 
by dislocating its neck with a violent jerk. All through 
the attack he will try and keep his own body clear of his 
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enemy's horns. Poor Happy broke every one of these car 
dinal rules. 

For a start he made a clumsy pounce at the buffalo's 
rear and received a sharp kick which stopped him. Realiz 
ing that hooves were something that had to be guarded 
against he decided on a frontal attack, and when the buf 
falo lowered its head tried to seize it between the horns. 
The result, of course, was that he was tossed. How r ever, 
he had all the adult male tiger's amour propre and re 
fusing to admit defeat returned rather more cautiously 
to the attack. Finally he managed to get a grip of the 
nape of his quarry's neck, just behind the horns, and 
after a struggle killed it. 

For obvious reasons I have refrained from repeating the 
experiment with other subjects in the way which would 
be necessary if one was attempting watertight scientific 
demonstration. But at least it can be said that Happy's 
behaviour strongly supports the belief that tigers inherit 
little of their hunting techniques as an instinct, but learn 
it from their parents, especially the mother whom they 
usually remain with till almost full grown. Left to his 
own devices in the jungle Happy would have stood little 
chance of surviving. 

Happy had a particular liking for dogs and during his 
days as a pet had become attached not only to the little 
dog he rescued from the Maharajah's Alsatian, but to a 
terrier bitch called Mary. One day, some years after he 
had been confined in his enclosure, I decided to see how 
well he would remember Mary and took her along with 
me to see him. 

On being brought to the cage it was evident that the 
terrier had forgotten the tiger and had no wish for any 
closer acquaintanceship. But as soon as he came near to 
her Happy began making a crooning, purring sound which, 
though it frightened her, convinced me he recognized 
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his old friend and would do her no harm. And so it 
turned out. But though she did not show much fear when 
she was put inside the enclosure, Mary was inclined to be 
stand-offish and rejected his overtures. 

When two pariah dogs were put in to keep Mary com 
pany a ridiculous situation occurred. The pariahs seeing 
no way of escape and noticing the bitch's comparative 
indifference to the tiger collected near her as if for protec 
tion. Happy, w r ho still wanted to be more sociable, was 
put off by Mary's vulgar companions and held aloof, which 
encouraged the curs to start barking and yapping at him. 
He scorned to be revenged or perhaps he did not wish 
to upset Mary and evaded them by taking a swim till 
they were removed. 

He was less tolerant of some monkeys whom he found 
in his enclosure. One of these, which had been sitting in 
a tree which grew in the middle of the enclosure, ven 
tured to descend and coming up very close behind him as 
he lay apparently asleep, touched his shoulder. Quick 
as lightning the tiger turned his head and caught the 
monkey in his jaws. After tossing the body about for a 
little he devoured it and went to sleep again. 

Among other foods Happy was particularly fond of eggs 
and milk. When he w T as a member of my household I 
used to notice the wild excitement with which he greeted 
the arrival of the man with his milk ration, and even 
when he became fully grown the taste persisted. It oc 
curred to me that this liking might well be a common 
trait among tigers and I later tried it out on wild ones 
with some success. Where conditions allow and there is 
time to accustom the tiger to expect supplies to be wait 
ing for him in a particular place, I have been able to 
use milk and eggs as a substitute for live bait. 

Numbers of stories have been told of pet tigers be 
coming troublesome because of some accident happen- 
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ing to arouse their latent instinct or "blood lust." Many 
of them may be true. Certainly I can vouch for one which 
concerned a colleague, Captain Mangal Singh, who had 
a cub he raised till it was about three-quarters grown. 

One afternoon in the cool weather Mangal Singh came 
home after a game of football during which he had bruised 
and scraped his knee. Telling a servant to get him a 
drink he threw himself down in a chair in his garden 
and started to play with the cub. He was in the shorts 
in which he had been playing and the cub, noticing the 
scrape, began to lick it. At first it was a friendly, perhaps 
rather soothing gesture; but soon the animal began to 
roughen his tongue, as felines do when they are strip 
ping the meat from a piece of bone. His tongue began 
to pull sharply at the graze, drawing a rapid flow of blood, 
and Mangal Singh, who had not been paying much at 
tention, sat up sharply and tried to push his head away. 
Without success. The tiger bared his teeth and snarled 
at any suggestion he should desist. 

The rasp-like effect of a tiger's tongue is surprisingly 
formidable, moreover its use is controlled. (A mother tiger 
licks her newborn litter with a tongue soft enough not 
to hurt their most delicate membranes.) It was evident to 
Mangal Singh that the tiger's excitement was mounting 
and that unless he could get help quick he was unlikely 
to save his life. Trying not to show too much agitation 
he called to his servant to bring not the drink but his 
shotgun and a couple of cartridges, and come quickly. 

Luckily the man found the gun and cartridge bag with 
out delay and hurried into the garden, where, seeing what 
was happening, he loaded the gun and tried to hand it 
to his employer. But this the tiger would not allow. How 
ever, Captain Singh was able to explain to him what must 
be done, and with great presence of mind the man put 
the muzzle against the tiger's head and squeezed the trig- 
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ger. The shot shattered the animal's brains and he col 
lapsed instantly, stone dead, much to his owner's relief. 

References to the keeping of animals in captivity in this 
book may perhaps give rise to misleading ideas. The pri 
vate menageries of princes in Rajasthan have often little 
in common with the neat, street-enclosed municipal gar 
dens that the word "zoo" may evoke, especially in the 
minds of European or American readers. For instance 
the large tree-shaded enclosure where Happy is kept 
and which was the site of his gladiatorial exploits is a 
considerable building some way outside the town. Often 
a number of wild beasts will be kept in the gardens of 
a palace. For instance in the vast pleasure grounds of 
the Jai Bilas Palace in Gwalior there is a section in which 
a small collection of tigers and panthers were housed. 
This section is at the north end of the gardens, while 
directly beyond their southern boundary rises a range of 
hills inhabited by wild tigers and panthers who used some 
times to break in to visit their caged cousins, in spite of 
the fact that they had to cross almost the entire span of 
the grounds to find them. 

Sex, of course, was the main motive for such excursions. 
The animals that came in were generally males, attracted 
by the night callings from the menagerie. A female call 
brought them looking for a mate, while a male call often 
sounded like a rival's challenge. 

Sometimes intruders were reluctant to leave even after 
dawn, and on one occasion a tiger tried to lie up through 
the day in the shade of some ornamental shrubs. He was 
seen by some gardeners and later shot without much 
trouble. This is the only instance I can recall of a tiger 
being found there in full daylight, but panthers were quite 
frequently seen and were even known to have attempted 
to raise a litter of cubs in the more sequestered parts of 
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the huge place. (Something that might cause a stir in 
Regent's Park or the Jardin des Plantes.) 

One afternoon, not very long after I had entered the 
Maharajah's service, an urgent message was brought me 
that there was a panther in the tunnel that led to the 
sunken well in the Nalka Garden, close to the east en 
trance to the palace. The surface of the water in this well 
could be reached either by a vertical shaft from the well- 
house above, down which buckets were lowered, or by 
means of a tunnelled stair that ran from a doorway in 
the garden down to a stone coping by the water's edge. 
The day was hot and the panther had evidently gone 
down the steps for a drink, for one of the palace guards, 
descending to fill a bucket, had seen him in the twilight 
ahead, crouching beside the water, lapping. Very sensibly 
the man retreated quietly and quickly to the top of the 
stairs. Once outside he had pulled-to the door, which 
opened inwards, and bolted it before going to report his 
discovery. 

Being very young I was excited, indeed elated, by this 
unusual happening and dashed off to report to the Maha 
rajah. But he was far too busy just then with office work 
to give the matter his personal attention, and simply told 
me to put the creature in a cage and add it to his menagerie. 

I gave orders for a suitable travelling cage to be taken 
to the Nalka Garden, and while it was being got ready 
let a number of friends know what had transpired. At 
that time I knew a good many people who were anxious 
to go out on a shoot or see big game, and whom I had 
not been able to oblige in this way. Foolishly enough I 
thought I might now make amends by sending them the 
news. In fact it travelled rather faster than I had reckoned, 
and in about half an hour an inconveniently large crowd, 
including a considerable number of ladies, had gathered 
by the well. 
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We got the cage rigged up by the doorway and then 
pushed back the door that led into the tunnel, so that the 
panther could enter as soon as he decided to come out* 
But he made no sign and after a time I decided to see if: 
we could not stir him up a little. He could not be seen 
from the top of the vertical well-shaft, so I had two men 
lowered down it in a kind of large leathern bucket. They 
were not to go very far, only deep enough to allow them 
to throw stones into the arched mouth of the stairway and 
so frighten the panther into an ill-considered rush into 
the cage at the top. But frightened or not he refused to 
budge, and the only sign of his presence was an occasional 
low snarl. 

I next sent for an assortment of squibs, crackers and 
other small fireworks which were used instead of stones. 
But in spite of a deafening din and clouds of smoke 
these were equally ineffectual. The panther was evidently 
determined not to come up, and short of using fire I 
could think of no way of making him do so. But he could 
not be left where he was it w r as not as if the well was in 
a remote corner of the gardens so, regretfully, I went 
to the Maharajah and asked permission to shoot him. 

Leave was given and as it was getting late I put my 
new plans into operation without delay. The cage was 
removed and I took up my position a little back from 
the open doorway with my new double-barrelled 450/400 
express rifle loaded and ready. The two men were again 
lowered half-way down the well shaft, where they re 
doubled their efforts to bolt the panther, hurling a per 
fect barrage of squibs on to the lower part of the stairs 
and yelling like demons. 

My position was, to put it mildly, far from satisfactory. 
The trouble was that I could see practically nothing 
through the arch ahead; the stair tunnel was at the best 
of times a most ill-lit, shadowy place, and it was now com- 
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pletely obscured by smoke from the fireworks drifting up 
from below. Every now and again a low growl came from 
somewhere in the gloom and caused a ripple of excite 
ment among the spectators. 

However, after a time the supply of fireworks began to 
run out and the shouts of the men in the shaft to flag. 
The panther was silent, interest decreased and I found 
myself the object of a certain amount of banter. What 
was to be thought of an officer in charge of a hunting 
department who couldn't even shoo a leopard out of a 
garden? What sort of an expert was Master Kesri Singh? 
Several of the ladies present found the situation amusing. 
I did not. I was young and the idea that women should 
find anything about me in any way risible made no appeal 
to my sense of humour. As a result I was silly enough to 
let myself be piqued into a most rash act. 

The smoke from the fireworks had largely cleared, but 
dusk was falling and in a few minutes it would be dark. 
I had no suitable electric torch in those days, so I sent 
my bearer to fetch the carbide headlamp from my motor 
cycle. As soon as it was lit and working properly we en 
tered the tunnel. It was narrow for two men abreast, but 
by standing just behind my left elbow my bearer could 
hold the lamp so that its beam lit the way ahead and, at 
the same time, left me room enough to use my rifle. 

The tunnel ran level for a few paces before reaching 
the head of the stairs. As we went in the beam from the 
hissing lamp showed nothing but the bare walls and floor. 
Slowly we approached the stairs, tension rising at every 
moment. Then the light shone down the steep flight fall 
ing away from in front of my toes to the dark water at 
the bottom. To my intense surprise there was nothing there. 
The place was perfectly empty. Yet there was nowhere 
else for the beast to have gone. 

I whispered to my companion, asking if he could see 
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anything, and for answer he pointed at a little object 
which his keen eyes had picked out just at the edge of a step 
some way down. It might have been a dead leaf, or it 
might have been the small rounded ear of a smallish 
panther, crouching tight against the step below. It was 
not a good place to shoot in, but my bearer squeezed him 
self against the wall and I straddled my legs so as to get 
as good a balance as I could achieve. My feeling was 
that once the rest of the animal's head appeared there 
w r ould probably be little time to spare. 

While I w T as concentrating all my faculties on the little 
object ahead I felt something rub lightly against the in- 
sides of my legs and there, unbelievably, before I could 
realize what had happened, was a panther leaping down 
the steps in front of me. Poised and ready as I was, I fired 
almost automatically, taking a quick snapshot at the fleet 
ing spotted shape in the white beam. The report in the 
narrow place was deafening, and instantly a cloud of dust 
from the walls and ceiling filled the air and diffused the 
lamplight like fog. Able to see nothing and with ears 
singing like guitars we made a hasty withdrawal and barred 
the door. 

Outside we were besieged with questions by the spec 
tators who had heard the shot, and who, when they heard 
what I had to say, were as astonished as I was that the 
panther had not knocked me down and disposed of me 
instead of slipping wraith-like between my legs. But what 
really preoccupied me, and gave the whole incident its 
extraordinary quality of mystery and unreality, was the 
problem of where the beast had come from. We had walked 
a few paces through an empty passage, gazed down an 
empty stair and then been overtaken from the rear. Yet 
it was inconceivable that the panther could somehow have 
escaped into the garden and then returned to the tunnel. 
After a little reflection a solution occurred to me. And on 
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cautiously opening the door and looking behind it I saw 
that it must be the right one. The door did not swing back 
quite flush to the wall and there was a recess behind it in 
which a creature as supple as a panther might easily have 
hidden during the smoke and confusion caused by the 
fireworks. My man and I must have passed him on our way 
to the top of the steps. 

Meanwhile the light from the carbide lamp showed so 
much dust still in the air that I decided to put off penetrat 
ing further till visibility was good enough to allow quick, 
accurate shooting. Finally, nearly twenty minutes after 
I had fired, we went back and began to descend the stairs. 
The panther was lying at the bottom, badly hit but evi 
dently not quite finished. I called to him but he paid no 
attention, which convinced me he must be at his last gasp. 
I was reluctant to fire again and went on down slowly 
till I was only seven or eight feet from him, when I saw 
that the poor brute was dead. The bullet I had so un 
gratefully sent after him had hit him in the middle of 
the spine. 

Thinking it all over later I recalled a similar adventure 
of my father's, who with a Rajput prince, also distinguished 
for his prowess at field sports, once hunted a panther which 
took refuge in the ruins at Rambagh in Jaipur. They were 
unable to get the animal to come out into the open and so, 
typically enough, my father went in after it with a boar 
spear. The panther did not attack him as it would un 
doubtedly have done in, say, a thicket, but instead escaped 
by choosing a suitable moment and quickly whisking by 
him in a dark passage. In the course of many years I have 
come to the conclusion that there was nothing particularly 
strange in either my father's escape or my own. Both tigers 
and panthers tend to avoid attacking a man encountered 
in any sort of dark confined passage-way, whether it is a 
natural cave or part of a building. The action is instinctive. 



XVII M* 



Lions and Tigers 



THE Indian lion is now so rare that its very existence 
is often overlooked. But, historically speaking, it is not 
long since lions were widely distributed over the peninsula 
and probably fairly common in the jungle country of what 
is now Rajasthan. Today wild lions are found nowhere in 
the world outside Africa save in the Gir Forest in Saurash- 
tra, where the sole survivors of the Asiatic lions that once 
ranged not only over India but through Persia and Meso 
potamia to Europe, leaving an indelible mark on the art 
and ideas of innumerable civilizations, have found a last 
asylum. 

Whatever may have been the case further west, I do not 
myself think that the gradual disappearance of the Indian 
lion has been mainly due to human intervention. I believe 
the tiger to be responsible. Lions and tigers in the same area 
are direct competitors for exactly the same prey, and tigers 
are semi-solitary by habit, jealous of their hunting ranges, 
and notoriously intolerant of any sort of rivalry. They are, 
as a general rule, more powerful, more cunning, and better 
equipped for life in the jungle. 

Tigers seem to have come into India from the east, from 
China via Burma and Assam to Bengal, from whence they 
spread out over the country, driving away or exterminating 
the lions wherever they encountered them. It is noteworthy 
that the lions' remaining stronghold in Gir is in an isolated 
area separated by more than a hundred miles of difficult 
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terrain from the hills that constitute their rivals' nearest 
territory. 

On three separate occasions when arranging public beast- 
fights I have put a lion and tiger into the arena together. 
In each instance the result was the same. The lion attacked 
and soon got the worst of the encounter. After one or two 
blows from the tiger's forepaws it would retire, and since 
the tiger never folio wed-up, the performance would be over. 
However, it cannot be argued from this that the tiger would 
not, in a state of nature, take the offensive. Wild tigers that 
have been captured and put in a ring are usually most 
reluctant to attack any other large creature except, very 
reasonably, a man in front of spectators. But in the jungle 
they fight each other ferociously, as their wounds testify. 

The late Maharajah of Gwalior, believing that lions once 
roamed over the territory of his state, determined to try and 
re-introduce them, and with this object in view imported 
three pairs of fine African lions. The area selected for the 
experiment was the Sheopur-Shivepuri forest range which 
covers an extent of over one thousand square miles. 

I have already referred to the great enclosure which was 
made at Dobe Kund to accommodate these visitors and al 
low them to acclimatize themselves. It was situated in a 
peculiarly wild and lonely spot, half-way between Sheopur 
and Shivepuri, and consisted of a large area divided in 
ternally and surrounded by a stone wall twenty feet high 
broken by strong gates, through which, at intervals, buf 
faloes were driven. The object of feeding the lions on live 
meat in this way was to prevent them losing the ability 
to kill their own food. In fact, they not only became ac 
climatized, but flourished and bred in the enclosure. 

The surrounding forest abounded in tigers who seemed 
to be attracted by the roaring of the lions on the other side 
of the high wall. Twice while making one of my periodical 
inspections of the place I found a tiger prowling near 
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probably anxious to challenge the unfamiliar voices. 

After about four years it was decided to start releasing 
the lions. They were not all to be let out at once, but a pair 
at a time. The first couple to go disappeared without trou 
ble, simply vanishing away into the wilderness. But the 
second couple, freed not long afterwards, quickly returned 
to the neighbourhood of the enclosure where they caused 
great alarm to the shikaris who brought supplies for the 
captive lions within. For they hung round near the track 
up which the buffaloes were driven and at a suitable mo 
ment charged one, killed it, and started feeding there and 
then on the carcass. Fortunately they did not attack any 
of the men. 

The morning after getting the news I went to Dobe Kund 
with a party of shikaris and beaters, and with a good deal of 
noise drove both lions away from the cover where they 
were lying up. My hope was that they would be sufficiently 
upset by the experience to clear out altogether. Shortly 
afterwards however, some of the shikaris, who were respon 
sible for taking up the buffaloes, found a trail that led them 
to the body of the male lion. He had been severely mauled, 
and since we knew that the first pair of lions had left the 
area it was morally certain his death was the work of a tiger. 
There was no other creature capable of inflicting such 
wounds. What had no doubt happened was that the pair on 
being driven from the immediate vicinity of the cattle trail 
had invaded the hunting ground of a tiger. The lion had 
stayed to fight and be killed while the lioness had made her 
escape, 

Owing to breeding there were eight more lions in the 
enclosure. Six of them were released, two at a time, without 
incident. Then finally, after a further two months wait, the 
turn of the last pair came. These were the only ones that 
gave any real trouble, but they soon made up for all the rest. 

The Sheopur-Shivepuri forest range had been chosen 
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partly because it was a wild and very thinly populated area. 
There were no proper village communities, but here and 
there a few meagre, scattered hamlets. Soon after the last 
two lions had been liberated reports that they had taken to 
cattle lifting began to come in. The inhabitants of the 
hamlets were poor and possessed no firearms, and the lions 
would simply emerge from the jungle, seize one of the 
beasts grazing by the huts, and devour it more or less on the 
premises. To keep them off the inhabitants strengthened 
their thorn fences and kept their cattle as much as they 
could behind them. The policy worked for a time, but after 
a week or so the pair, frustrated in their search for beef, 
came on an unfortunate peasant and killed and ate him. 

It was plain both animals must be destroyed without de 
lay, and a party of us went out at once to find them. There 
was very little difficulty about it: in fact the pair succumbed 
with almost disappointing docility. There was no more 
cattle raiding after this and it was obvious that it had all 
been the work of this couple alone. The other surviving 
lions had taken to living off game. It is probable that they 
moved away considerable distances to the east and south, 
ranging beyond the frontiers of Gwalior, for lions were 
several times reported from both directions and at least 
one was subsequently shot by Maharajah Panna to the 
east. A long time later I heard that the late Maharajah 
Baria had killed an African lion far to the south by the 
Kunoo river in Madhya Bharat. 

Recently there have been suggestions that our native, 
Gir lions should be re-introduced into other parts of India. 
The idea is a good one provided suitable sites are chosen, 
where the lions can do no harm to domestic stock and the 
jungle is free from tigers. Rajasthan is one of the provinces 
in which appropriately isolated, semi-desert zones can be 
found, and perhaps it is not quite absurd to hope that our 
wild lands will one day once again see these brave and 
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handsome beasts. Certainly some such scheme is their only 
hope of survival; their present range is far too restricted for 
the race to perpetuate itself there indefinitely. There are 
no more than some four hundred individuals and a sud 
den murrain or other unforeseen mishap could wipe out 
the breed forever. 

Though the Gir lions are of course preserved, it is some 
times considered necessary to keep down the population, 
and a few years ago I went with the Maharajah of Jaipur 
on a shooting party organized by the Jam Sahib of Nawana- 
gar during which three males were killed. The system used 
was to drive the beasts as on a big tiger shoot. 

Like the two African man-eaters we had to destroy in 
Gwalior these lions were less interesting and exciting to 
hunt than tigers. I was surprised to notice how little use 
they made of the available cover. On each occasion the lion 
strolled out casually into the open, offering an almost un 
missable shot. My impression is that these lions are not only 
astonishingly bold, but, as it were, scornful of taking cover 
in the face of danger. Wounded, they behaved with the 
same boldness and ferocity as a wounded tiger. 

There are many differences between the habits of the two 
animals. Tackling large and dangerous game a lion is 
more likely to "fight loose" and strike out with his fore- 
paws, a tiger to use his talons to grip his victim while he 
gets the necessary purchase with his jaws. Lions again tend 
to live a more social life, combining sometimes in quite 
large family groups and hunting in teams. A tiger, unless 
it be a tigress with cubs, or a male interested in a tigress 
who may still have partly grown cubs with her hunts 
alone. The pride, or group of perhaps a dozen adult or 
semi-adult lions, has no equivalent among tigers. 

When a tiger and tigress are together, the tiger will at 
tack the quarry first and make the kill. Only after her mate 
has eaten all he wants and left the carcass may the tigress 
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and any cubs she has with her start feeding. When a tigress 
kills it shows she is hunting alone or with cubs. If a tigress 
brings down an animal in which her mate is interested he 
will punish her with teeth and claws for her presumption. 
A lion on the other hand, like a panther, will make way 
for his mate and if she kills first may allow her first turn at 
the feast. 

As a normal rule I should expect a lion to be more open 
and bold than a tiger, and not half so sagacious. There is 
no doubt that the tiger is much the stronger and more 
dangerous animal. 



XVIII 



Game Preserves and Wild Life 



IT is not only the Asiatic lion that is in danger of 
extinction. Every year the wild life of India diminishes. It 
is true that in our vast and varied country there are still 
stretches of more or less untouched jungle and wilderness, 
some of huge extent: but considered as refuges for threat 
ened plants and animals these regions are of very unequal 
value, and unless prompt measures are taken many still- 
surviving creatures will soon disappear. 

The Indian rhino, the hunting cheetah, the pangolia 
(scaly ant-eater), the musk-deer, the wild buffalo, the wild 
ass of Kutch, the great bustard, the pink-headed duck, and 
at least one variety of hornbill, are all creatures once reason 
ably common over considerable areas and now rapidly ap 
proaching vanishing point. 

Here in Rajasthan the effects of the recent stripping of 
forest land and of the indiscriminate poaching made easy 
by this destruction of cover are already painfully obvious. 
Much of the state more than half its area is taken up by 
the Thar Desert, and in the rest the struggle of many species 
to maintain themselves grows incessantly more difficult. 
The wide-spread availability of modern rifles and the use 
of jeeps with their blinding headlamps makes improvident 
slaughter only too easy. 

In the past game preserves were maintained in almost 
every part of princely India, and within them wild life 
flourished. With their passing the question of preservation 
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becomes increasingly urgent. The imperative need now is 
for national game parks and sanctuaries: unless they are 
established in time a most valuable and fascinating heritage 
will be lost beyond any possibility of recovery. 

Much nonsense is uttered on the subject of game pre 
serves. In a country where food shortage is endemic the 
inducement to clear wild vegetation and destroy all birds 
and beasts likely to damage harvests is obvious, but the 
arguments used to support such action are often wildly mis 
taken. Apart from any other consideration, in many areas 
trees regulate the climate, increasing moisture and con 
serving the soil. To strip land of its permanent vegetation 
is likely to be short-sighted folly. 

After thirty-seven years as a game warden and conservator 
I have come to believe that little is gained by marking off 
a zone as a preserve and leaving it to take care of itself at 
least in the territories with which I am familiar. 

Birds, some of which render incalculable service by keep 
ing down crop-destroying insects, should usually be given 
full protection within specific sanctuaries; but otherwise 
balanced control rather than rigid non-interference is the 
goal to be aimed for. The abundance of wild animals it 
is hard to believe that a few years ago where there used to be 
a thousand black-buck within a few miles of Jaipur city, 
there are hardly any today was achieved, superficially 
speaking, by organizing and controlling the legitimate 
shooting, and harassing would-be poachers. But that is far 
from the whole story. The essential of a game preserve, 
whether its original purpose is to provide big-game for the 
sportsman or preserve natural species for posterity, lies in 
the vegetation. Not only must the destruction of trees and 
saplings be prevented, but suitable plants must be en 
couraged, if necessary by extensive artificial plantings. In 
India wild fruit and berry-bearing plants are especially 
valuable, providing as they do food on which all kinds of 
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deer as well as bears thrive. However, good grass does not 
grow well under most mature trees, so here and there judi 
ciously sited blocks ought to be cleared to provide grazing 
sward. 

If deer, pigs and other herbivorous animals flourish so 
will the flesh-eaters who prey on them. There should not be 
so many hoofed creatures that they stray far and wide over 
the croplands; but at the same time there must not be an 
insufficiency, so that the tigers, panthers and lesser car 
nivores look to domestic animals from necessity. Hoof and 
claw must be kept in balance. I have no doubt that the trou 
ble caused round the great cities of Lucknow and Delhi 
not long ago by hyenas and wolves was simply due to the 
wholesale destruction of the poor brutes' natural prey, so 
that they became desperate in their efforts to find food. 

There are those who believe that when a wild species 
has become scarce in one area it is best to try and restore the 
balance by importing specimens from outside. This is not 
my view. I have repeatedly found that, given proper pro 
tection, most animals increase beyond expectation; and an 
indigenous strain fostered in this way usually fits better 
than an exotic one into the local pattern. 

On the other hand where a species has been allowed to 
die out completely there is nothing for it but re-introduc 
tion. And I have never been against the importation even 
of wholly foreign types, subject to proper precautions, 
where there is, so to speak, a vacant niche for them among 
the local fauna. India, for example, has few varieties of 
antelope while Africa is rich in them, and I believe that 
several species, including the eland, might well be natu 
ralized here with excellent results. 

Since the days of such things seem to be drawing to an 
end, it may be worthwhile to give a short description of 
a hunting camp on a great game preserve. Among the 
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Rajput princes such hunting parties represent a tradition 
of great antiquity, for they belong to a race who have for 
centuries excelled and delighted in field sports and espe 
cially in the pursuit of the tiger. 

Among the formidable ridges of the Aravalli Hills the 
Maharajah of Jaipur has a small hunting lodge, or pavilion, 
furnished and decorated to his own design. It is built at 
the foot of the outer bastions of the great decayed fortress 
of Ranthambhor which, long before the Moghuls sat on the 
Peacock Throne, guarded the strategic route north-west 
along the Chambal valley. From the pavilion the ever 
green jungles of Sawai Madhopur stretch away over hill 
sides and plains, while in the foreground, in front of the 
open verandas, are wide croquet and badminton lawns. 

When a large party was to be entertained by the Maha 
rajah a considerable camp was laid out, in the centre of 
which was pitched a big shamiyana or open marquee the 
focal point of the camp where all the party assembled be 
fore and after a shoot. Round the whole area was stretched 
a seven-foot high canvas screen. (It was here that the in 
cident with the sambar described in Chapter XIV hap 
pened.) There were, naturally, numbers of servants, grooms 
and retainers of all kinds, and between the camp proper 
and the lines where the elephants and other animals were 
accommodated a temporary market would grow up, like 
a little fair, to meet the demands of this sudden population. 

When I was in charge of matters I would normally, be 
fore the party assembled, send down to the camp site 
roughly one hundred miles south of Jaipur some eight or 
more elephants and half a dozen camels. The latter, though 
not the most inspiring mounts in the world, are not only 
useful transport animals in difficult country, but have the 
additional advantage of providing a ride that is commonly 
held to stimulate a sluggish liver to an extraordinary 
degree. Camel rides before breakfast were popular and so, 
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later in the day, were lawn games in front of the pavilion, 
which filled in the time spent waiting for news of tigers. 

This khabar or tiger-intelligence was, of course, my prin 
cipal concern. Reports reached me at my headquarters at 
the camp from shikaris all over the surrounding area, and 
at crack of dawn every morning I would set out in my 
car to check their value, collect further information, and 
make arrangements for the next day's shooting. 

Later I would return and a party would go off along the 
shikar tracks cut through the jungle to take up their places 
on machans for a beat. Then, unless the shoot had been 
very near camp, there would be a picnic lunch after which 
some of those who had started the day with a camel jog 
and had had the opportunity for a bit of a hill climb in 
the mid-morning sun to reach their machan, might take 
the opportunity for a nap. As the day got cooler parties 
would go for motor drives or rides along the shikar routes, 
while some might go to sit up over a bait in the twilight. 
Besides tiger and panther there was small game sand 
grouse and partridge shooting, and mixed drives when 
deer, boar and an occasional bear were added to the bag. 

When everyone had returned and revived themselves 
with a wash we would gather for dinner, which often took 
the form of a barbecue round the open camp fires. It was 
at one of these that I added to my acquaintanceship with 
the tiger by eating part of one surreptitiously introduced 
into a casserole by an American friend. I think he had 
heard me repeat what I had been told by a member of one 
of the hill tribes who eat tigers when the opportunity 
offers that tiger meat in substantial quantity has a curi 
ously intoxicating quality. I found it palatable, and so did 
my American friend who eventually joined me, but with 
out any marked after-effects, stimulating or otherwise. 

The Maharajah's guests at these camps were many and 
-varied. They included members of the British and other 
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European royal families, viceroys, diplomats and celebri 
ties from all over the world. Conspicuous among them 
were the great sporting princes of India including that 
paladin among hunters, the boldest and most experienced 
exponent of the art of shikar I have ever met, Sir Umaid 
Singh, the late Maharajah of Jodhpur. 

The finest shot of all those who came to Sawai Madhopur 
was, I believe, Count Seccini, an Austrian who could shoot 
driven partridges with a rifle. On one occasion I was 
particularly glad of his reliability as a marksman. During 
a drive a tiger refused to move ahead of the beaters but 
turned and hid in a clump of bushes. When the beaters 
came close to his retreat he showed himself for a moment, 
moving into still denser cover and snarling to make it 
plain that he had no intention of going forward. I was a 
little way off on the left flank of the drive, and hearing the 
disturbance and realizing that the animal was, in all prob 
ability, one that had previously been fired at, collected a 
few hardy individuals who were near and came over. As he 
heard us approaching the tiger gave another warning cough; 
so I ordered one or two shikaris to fire off some blanks, 
while I held myself ready to take him if he came back. 
The beaters had, of course, halted. At the sound of the 
blanks the tiger emerged from the other side of the thicket 
with a violent roar, but instead of going straight ahead, 
raced across our line of advance at extraordinary speed. 
He was a very tricky target indeed, and had he been 
wounded would almost certainly have fallen on the nearest 
beaters. But Seccini caught him as he flashed across the 
open and dropped him dead with a bullet in the shoulder 
much to my relief. 

The Maharani of Jaipur was, and is, herself another 
very fine rifle shot. She is also an amateur mahout and 
a singularly cool hand if trouble arises. One evening in 
camp, when almost the entire party had gone driving along 
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the shikar roads through the jungle, I went out with her 
and the Maharajah to see if we could get sight of a bear. 
Bears were not very common thereabouts, but the Mahara 
jah was anxious to try his luck with one and I had had in 
formation of a big male that had been seen in what was 
known as the Jhumar Baori Forest, where he was thought 
to inhabit some caves near a river. 

For some time after reaching the forest we saw nothing 
more exciting than a solitary wild pig. Then, as luck 
would have it, we came on the big bear by an anthill in 
full sight of the road, digging away with his great claws 
and rooting for the insects with his long flexible snout. 
He was some way off, but since bears are sensitive and 
wary we pulled up at once and the Maharajah took a 
quick shot. Unfortunately the bear, already alarmed, was 
only wounded and at once made off fast, crossing the 
road a good distance from the car and disappearing into 
the bushes that bordered its left side. 

There was nothing for it but to try and track him on 
foot. We had with us only the Maharajah's express rifle 
and a shotgun, with which I armed myself before we set out 
to follow the trail through the bushes, leaving the Maha- 
rani in the car. But the bear, instead of setting off for his 
riverside lair as might have been expected, worked round 
in a circle and returned to the road close to the car. A 
wounded bear is a very dangerous customer indeed; but 
the Maharani remained perfectly calm and still, and he 
did not notice her. When he had crossed the road, in 
stead of starting the engine she carefully marked his posi 
tion, so that on our return a few moments after she was 
able to signal to us exactly where he was. As a result her 
husband got a second shot and put the poor brute out of 
his misery without more ado. 

But not all the ladies who came to Sawai Madhopur 
had as much game sense as their hostess. 
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At Sherpur, not far from the camp, a tiger was reported 
to have attacked some men who had tried to drive him 
away from a herd of buffalo. Two of them had been killed, 
and it was obvious that the cattle lifter must be destroyed 
at once. Since the place was so conveniently near at hand 
I suggested to the Maharajah that he might care to have 
a shot at the beast himself. The ground the tiger normally 
ranged was not suitable, especially in view of his record, 
for attempting a drive with beaters, so I had bait put out 
and a machan erected. The Maharajah fell in with my plans 
and asked two American ladies, who had just joined 
the party, if they would care to come out that evening 
and see the sport. Neither of the Americans had ever seen 
a wild tiger before, but both of them, perhaps feeling a 
little tired after their journey, said no they would rather 
rest and join the next day's big shoot. 

The Maharajah, together with M. K. Panna, another ex 
cellent field-sportsman, got to the machan a good time be 
fore dusk so as to be sure of not being forestalled by the 
tiger. As everything was under control at the camp and I 
had no pressing jobs on hand I went with them. 

We had a longish wait. Then, some time after night 
had fallen and the moon risen, we heard something I had 
been waiting for a faint rattling from the bed of loose 
stones over to our right. This was an indication that the 
tiger was in all probability prowling round, reconnoitring 
the position. Next the buffalo, who had been showing in 
creasing signs of uneasiness, stood up and began to pull at 
the tether with braced feet. Up in the machan we stared 
at the black shadows with which the moonlight was cheq 
uered for some glimpse of the tiger's large but incon 
spicuous form. 

It was exactly at this critical moment that I became 
conscious of a faint sound approaching the machan from 
the left. My first thought was that the tiger had made a 
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half-circle round the position with remarkable speed and 
was now moving towards the buffalo from that side. But 
it was a sound of human footsteps; and fortunately the 
moon was so bright that soon I was able to see quite 
clearly, walking quietly up the game trail towards us, the 
two ladies who had been too tired to come out earlier. They 
were quite alone. 

Seeing that the tiger was a known man-killer the situa 
tion was a very unpleasant one. Except for the slight sounds 
made by the women's approaching feet it was absolutely 
quiet, the buffalo having stopped its restless straining. It 
might well be that the tiger had moved to the other side 
of the machan and was now stalking the intruders. 

All this passed through my mind quite quickly. The 
best chance of avoiding trouble seemed to lie in letting 
the tiger know that there were more people about than 
was healthy for him. So I called out to the ladies and con 
tinued talking loudly, and with some asperity, all the time 
while, with the Maharajah, I was scrambling down to join 
them on the ground. 

Asked what suicidal impulse could have induced them 
to behave in such a way, when they knew we were sitting 
up for a man-killer, both ladies answered airily that they 
had become rather bored and had decided to go out and 
see how we were getting on with our old tiger. It was 
quite impossible to bring home to them the risk they were 
running. All they would say was "O.K., O.K." evidently 
supposing that a great deal of fuss was being made about 
nothing. Fortunately we all got back without mishap, 
though there could be, of course, no further question of 
getting the tiger that night. 

Among the various acquaintances I made while superin 
tending the shooting arrangements at Sawai Madhopur by 
no means the least impressive was Nathu, a member of the 
Bawria tribe who lived and hunted in these forests cen- 
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turies before the walls of Ranthambhor were built. Like 
many of the primitive jungle people he was a master o 
wood craft, and our first encounter was when he appeared 
and offered to track a particularly troublesome tiger I was 
trying to hunt down. 

At that time he seemed well advanced in middle age. 
Two years later I again had occasion to visit the small 
forest village where he lived and took the opportunity 
to see him. I was immediately struck by his appearance; he 
seemed so much younger and more lively that at first I was 
doubtful if I could be talking to the same man. When I 
congratulated him he told me that while hunting for food 
in the jungle he had shot a bird which he said resembled 
a hawk in appearance, and which he subsequently ate. To 
this he ascribed the change that had come over him. The 
bird, phoenix-like, was very rare; he had never seen one 
before or since. 

Like most of his fellows Nathu is a great expert on the 
properties of various kinds of wild flesh. It was from him I 
learned about the intoxicating effect of tiger stew. He 
also told me that jackal meat is good for rheumatism, a 
queen white ant a wonderful tonic, and the flesh of the 
pangolin a splendid rejuvenator. Except for the inadvert 
ent helping of tiger I must admit that the only one of these 
unusual foods I have sampled is jackal, and I can at least 
certify that it has made my winter rheumatism no worse. 

But from a snake charmer I once learned of a far more 
sensational recipe. Albino cobras are occasionally, though 
alas very rarely, discovered. The lucky possessor of one of 
these should cut off its head and tail and make a broth 
of the trunk: after drinking the infusion he will find that 
he can become air-borne at will. 
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Different Hunting Methods 



AS the reader is perhaps by now only too well aware 
the methods most generally used in tiger shooting are (i) 
the drive with beaters and (ii) sitting up in the evening 
and after nightfall over a tethered live bait. Shooting from 
elephants, waiting over a natural kill and tracking on 
foot have also been described. But these by no means ex 
haust all the means at a keen or eccentric sportsman's 
disposal. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of all kinds of big-game 
hunting is the age-old practice of following panthers and 
tigers with a pack of dogs. The dogs need not be pure bred 
or especially elegant in appearance, but they must be 
strong, tough, and bold and have good noses. It is also 
important that they should be a regular, professional hunt 
ing pack, fed on a good strengthening diet and regularly 
exercised over rough jungle country so that they are fa 
miliar with the scents of the game they are to follow. When 
not on exercise they should be confined in their yard or 
kennels and not allowed to stray or become pets. 

My father used to keep such a pack, about a dozen strong, 
chiefly for panther hunting. If they ran into something 
they could tackle without much trouble they would pull it 
down almost in silence, but if they found themselves faced 
with a really formidable quarry they would ring it round, 
barking, so as to call up their huntsman's assistance. On 
hearing the pack give tongue in this way we would dis- 
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mount before we reached them and come up quietly on 
foot, ready to fire. 

Dogs and panthers are inveterate enemies, panthers pre 
ferring dog-flesh to almost any other food. A single dog 
is, of course, no match for a panther and should never be 
allowed to go after one, as a brave dog sometimes will, 
but a good pack is a different matter. Almost invariably 
when we reached them after they had started to bay a 
quarry we would find them round a tree in which a spotted 
shape could be made out. It was usually an easy matter to 
shoot it down. 

But I remember an intelligent leopard that, seeing a 
man coming up with a gun, realized he was between the 
devil and the deep sea and decided to make a fight of it. 
He leaped from his branch and at once all the nine dogs 
out that morning were on him. By the time any of us 
could get there they had killed him and were worrying 
the limp yellow carcass. Only two had been hurt in the 
melee, and they had suffered nothing worse than bad 
scratches that soon healed after a little rest and treatment. 
A less bold pack, that hesitated and allowed the panther 
to stay on its feet, would have been much worse mauled. 

On one occasion my cousin Bhojraj Singh and I took 
the pack out looking for panthers in the Kala Pahar jun 
gle. Two dogs were ahead of our ponies, acting as tufters 
and casting about for scent, while the rest followed at 
heel. Suddenly the two leading dogs disappeared and be 
gan to give tongue over to our left. Evidently there was 
something there that could stand up for itself, so we hastily 
sent the rest of the pack after them. Moments later a 
furious baying rose from the direction in which they had 
gone, and reckoning they must have a panther at bay we 
dismounted and followed on foot. It was scrubby jungle 
country, broken up with ravines, and we could see noth- 
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ing of the pack till we were about fifty yards from where 
they had stopped. We were surprised to see that they all 
seemed to be gathered about a low Karunda thicket in 
stead of in a ring round a tree trunk. 

As we had no means of knowing what the quarry was we 
came up warily, hoping it might not see us and bolt on 
our side of the cover, giving us the chance of a shot. What 
neither of us expected was to see a tiger pounce out from 
the thicket and send a dog flying with a swipe from his 
forepaw before the poor creature could dodge the blow. 

When a hunted but unwounded tiger finds either a man 
or a dog blocking his road he usually strikes out like this, 
knocking down the obstructer but not waiting to seize 
him in his jaws. As a rule only an injured tiger will delay 
long enough to vent his rage with his teeth. Now, having 
ripped open one of his tormentors and being apparently 
unwilling to face the raving pack further, the beast began 
to retreat back, snarling, into the thicket. 

We were not supposed to shoot tigers there in the pre 
served forest. But the dog which had been struck was 
dead or dying and I knew that nothing I could do now 
would induce the others to stop baiting the tiger till 
several more had gone the same way. I had a rifle in 
my hand and was standing partly concealed by the bole of 
a tree, while the tiger, his attention rivetted on the dogs, 
had not seen me and offered a fair shot. In a second or 
two he would be back in the cover. I decided to take the 
law into my own hands and took a quick shot; and as luck 
would have it succeeded in knocking him over dead be 
fore he could return to his refuge. 

Since my father's time I have done very little hunting 
of this sort, but it is still carried on here and there in 
India. The Maharajah of Karauli in particular is known to 
be an adept at the art. 
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In theory at least, stalking on foot, following the trail 
of an unwounded animal without benefit of bloodspoor, 
or hounds, or any other aid save the hunters' own knowl 
edge and sharp senses, offers the very quintessence of tiger 
hunting. And so, in ideal conditions, it does. But in most 
kinds of tiger jungle the tigers are not to be found by 
such methods. They move far more easily than any man 
through thick cover, and often leave no trail that even the 
best tracker can follow with certainty. A man might spend 
months at the game without ever catching sight of a stripe. 
For many years I used to go with the Maharajah of 
Jaipur and his family to Ootacamund by the Nilgiri Hills 
in southern India, one of the most delightful hill stations 
in the whole country. Here the forests are full of all sorts 
of game including gaur (the wild forest ox), elephants, 
bears and many varieties of deer, while tigers abound 
or abounded to such a degree that they were considered 
merely pests. Yet though I went stalking in these teeming 
jungles almost whenever I was off duty, I only twice came 
on a tiger. 

Once I had been following a herd of sambar on the 
heavily wooded plateau below the eastern slopes of Mount 
Doda Beta. Drifts of thick mist hung about among the 
trees and visibility was poor. All at once the fog cleared 
for a few seconds across an open space ahead and I saw 
both the sambar and, slightly nearer, perhaps fifty yards 
away, a tiger that had evidently also been following them. 
I decided to turn my attention to him rather than the 
sambar, but the mist shut down again abruptly and when 
once more it lifted he had disappeared. 

I followed the tiger's trail as well as I could, but it was 
not long before the behaviour of a group of small deer that 
came galloping past on the right convinced me that the 
tiger knew of my presence and was following me a good 
deal more successfully than I was following him. For a 
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while we stalked one another, until the decreasing visibility 
made further tracking hopeless and I gave up. The tiger 
did not, I think, shadow me for long after I left his territory. 

The second occasion was when I was deliberately look 
ing for tiger and had with me a local guide. First we came 
on a herd of gaur, grazing in an open glade about one 
hundred yards away. The license issued by the local forest 
authorities allowed one to shoot only one of these beasts 
in a season, and I had already killed a bull the previous 
week. Fortunately we were up-wind and able to get away 
without being discovered by them, for they can be danger 
ous and also may, by stampeding, send an alarm signal 
through the jungle. But while making the wide detour 
necessary to avoid the gaur we stumbled on a small herd 
of elephants who caught our scent and disappeared at 
once. Wild elephants are, very rightly, strictly protected 
and except where one turns rogue and becomes a public 
danger of the first order may not be shot. 

The guide was a bold fellow and telling me that the 
place most likely to provide a tiger was in the direction 
in which the elephants had gone set off after them at once. 
Needless to say we walked with considerable caution, but 
I was extremely relieved when I heard the huge creatures 
crashing and tearing at the forest well over to our right. 
We had now entered an area overgrown with Lantana 
creepers, and it was impossible for men on foot to move 
in any direction except along game-tracks such as the one 
we were following. 

It seemed that the chances of getting a sight of a tiger 
were now even more remote than usual, so when we came 
to a small clearing I decided to call a midday halt. I had 
drunk about half a bottle of beer and was munching my 
last sandwich when a fine male tiger crossed the other 
end of the clearing, not fifty yards away. By the time I 
had picked up my unloaded rifle, inserted a couple of 
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rounds, and reached the spot in the wall of vegetation 
where the animal had vanished there was no trace of his 
passing. Though it had only taken me a few moments to 
get there I could not hear so much as a distant rustle 
as he moved through the almost solid undergrowth. Ac 
cordingly I returned and finished my beer in peace, and, 
incidentally, witnessed the curious spectacle of an ap 
parently sluggish python, coiled round a branch far above 
my head, catching with a sudden dart one of the nimble 
flying squirrels that inhabit the upper layers of the forest. 

Strangely enough it was only quite recently that I took 
part in a wholly successful tiger stalking expedition. I 
took two companions, H.H. the Nawab of Loharu and 
Raghunir Singh of Bissau, to stalk in the Dholi-Ki-Dhant 
Forest, one hundred and seventy miles from Jaipur, as 
guests of Thakur Dharam Chandra. There were numbers 
of tigers about and on the very evening of our arrival one 
of them appeared close in front of the Nawab who was 
sitting behind a boulder near a drinking pool. It was too 
dark to be sure of the shot and the Nawab very rightly 
and wisely held his fire, but very early next morning 
we left our camp, which was right in the jungle, and 
started for the ravine reputed to be the beast's usual lying- 
up ground. 

The advantage of starting at or before dawn soon became 
apparent. Wearing crepe-soled shoes we made our way very 
quietly to the ravine, where almost at once we caught 
sight of what looked like the outline of a tiger moving 
through some dhok bushes. The Nawab, as soon as he was 
certain that what he saw was a tiger, took aim and rolled 
him over dead. Undoubtedly we had caught the animal at 
an unguarded moment when he had no thought of hunt 
ers and was sleepily preparing to settle down for the day 
after a night's hunting. 

The very next morning before daylight found us on the 
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edge of a big ravine where a pair of tigers were supposed to 
live. Again we had astonishing luck. We heard the short 
sharp mating calls of tigers coming up from somewhere 
below, and then as the light strengthened saw a fine male 
stretched out on a rock beneath us. He was calling to a 
tigress hidden somewhere in the thick jamun bushes on 
the opposite bank of the ravine. 

It was Raghunir Singh's turn and since I had already 
explained the imperative need to take the first fair op 
portunity that presented itself there might well never 
be another he did not wait long before firing. The bullet 
passed right through the animal's body without being 
stopped by a bone, and giving an angry snarl he at once 
launched himself in the direction from whence his mate's 
voice had come. This was not, in all probability, because he 
was seeking her in his distress and anger, but simply be 
cause he happened to be looking towards her at the mo 
ment he was hit. 

The floor of the ravine was piled with a jumbled mass of 
great boulders and the thick leafy jamun grew everywhere 
between them and along the sloping sides. In fact the 
cover was almost perfect, and I decided that in the cir 
cumstances it would be best not to follow up the ample 
blood spoor the injured beast had left across the rocks 
where he had been lying. The chances were that he would 
soon bleed to death, while to trail him at once would be 
to invite attack under the worst conditions. 

Accordingly we did not enter the ravine till high morn 
ing on the following day when, led by the blood trail, 
we found the body half buried in a thicket. Dragging it out 
became apparent that rigor mortis was not yet complete. 

Even this astonishingly successful bag of two tigers taken 
on foot in three days did not complete our good fortune. 
The next evening, sitting round the camp fire, we were 
surprised and stimulated by the sound of a male tiger 
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roaring no very great distance away. In the morning a 
small party of rather unhappy-looking villagers crept into 
camp and told us that the voice we had heard during the 
night belonged to a man-eater who had no settled range, 
but wandered about the whole countryside. He was lame 
and had an easily recognized spoor. The last time he had 
visited the neighbourhood he had devoured an unfor 
tunate peasant who had been sleeping outside his hut. The 
man had been dragged away to a cotton field outside the 
village where the tiger, after removing his garment which 
was found untorn had eaten the entire body, leaving 
only the man's head, the palms of his hands and the soles 
of his feet. Now the local inhabitants were in fear he 
would take another victim before moving away. My friends 
and I had had no notion of trying for another tiger, our 
plans included nothing more out-of-the-way than a little 
walking up of small game; but this news naturally put an 
entirely different complexion on matters. 

This time we did not attempt a "pure" stalk, but had 
a bait put out. The tiger took it and the place to which 
he dragged the remains of the kill was marked down by 
local trackers. Then, following the practice that had twice 
given such excellent results, we got up before dawn and 
following our barefoot guide in rubber-soled shoes very, 
very carefully and quietly made our way to the spot. The 
luck that had distinguished the party since our first day 
in the Dholi-Ki-Dhant held. In the pale light we saw the 
tiger still feeding, his head half turned away from us as 
he pulled at what was left of the carcass. He was evidently 
a slow eater. At the Nawab's first shot he gave a bound in 
the direction he was facing, but before he had gone more 
than a few paces the second barrel in the shoulder rolled 
him over. 

Coming closer we saw he had been hit twice and was 
quite dead. I could well believe he was a man-eater, since 
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he was old and in poor condition with worn down teeth 
and a missing canine. The right foreleg had at some time 
been injured how it was impossible to say and the paw 
was twisted inwards. 

This stalking party was a singularly successful one be 
cause we were fortunate in finding plenty of tigers who were 
not overwary from frequent hunting and because the na 
ture of the country allowed plenty of opportunity for get 
ting a good sight of them. In the Nilgiri Hills the method 
was impracticable in spite of the presence of a large tiger 
population. To some experienced tiger shots, including 
the Maharajah of Jaipur himself, shooting from a machan 
becomes almost insipid compared to the excitement offered 
by following a tiger, wounded or unwounded, on foot: 
however, I very much doubt if plain straightforward stalk 
ing will ever become widely popular. Certainly it is not to 
be recommended either to beginners or those who shoot 
erratically at moments of tension. 

Of course a machan sited over a bait or kill is not the 
only place in which to sit up for a tiger. A well chosen 
position near a waterhole, preferably in a tree or on a 
raised rock, will often offer an excellent chance for a shot, 
especially where water is scarce. There are, I believe, 
places where this system is used regularly for taking deer, 
antelope and so on. Where I was brought up no one of 
any race or creed with the faintest pretensions to be con 
sidered a sportsman would use it except to shoot carnivores, 
who themselves deny water to other species by their 
presence. Animals must have water, and to sit up for deer, 
pig, or small game at their drinking places is not only 
a contravention of forest rules, but an atrocious breach 
of hunting etiquette. 

Personally I try to avoid shooting even leopards and 
tigers in this way if water is scarce, though I have on 
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several occasions used it with some success once to destroy 
a most intelligent man-eater I was unable to tackle except 
by using rather unorthodox methods. 

This tiger, which had taken to attacking the inhabitants 
of a place called Raj Mahal, was too wary and danger 
ous to be driven by beaters and too cunning to be attracted 
by a live bait. With wonderful good sense he at once 
suspected the sight of a tethered animal left out by itself 
and would not go near it. Even more remarkable, when 
a young buffalo was put out for him on the way to his 
normal drinking place he avoided the whole area, going 
away without quenching his thirst. 

Nevertheless I knew that he had subsequently had to 
return to his habit of drinking at a certain spot, and since 
the situation was serious I decided to waylay him there, 
close to the water. But it was easier said than done. For not 
only was there no suitable tree for a machan overlooking 
the place, there was not even a boulder or thicket to pro 
vide a point of vantage or a reasonable patch of cover. 
After a little thought I decided the best chance was to 
have a little circular pit dug, about four feet deep and 
three in diameter. I then secured a heavy, solid wooden 
wheel of the kind used for ox-carts and three flat-topped 
stones about nine inches high. 

In good time that evening I got down into my little pit 
or fox-hole with my rifle, and my shikaris covered me with 
the cart-wheel, which rested on the three stones placed 
round the rim of the pit in such a way that there was a 
nine-inch gap through which I could peer and shoot. I 
then told them to cover the lid of this retreat with dead 
leaves and twigs from the thorns which grew close by. 
Then they left me. 

It was a moonless night, though being November the 
stars what little I could see of them were brilliant. How 
ever, there was not light enough to see the tiger coming 
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down to the pool, which was no more than three or four 
yards from my pit, and the first intimation I had of his 
arrival was the loud lapping sound of a big animal drink 
ing. I strained my eyes in the direction of the noise and 
just made out a vague outline. Having slowly eased up my 
rifle into position I pointed it at what seemed to be more 
or less the middle of the shadow and switched on the torch 
fastened to the barrel. 

It was the tiger all right: as soon as the light went on 
he swung around and gathered himself for a spring, his 
eyes shining like lamps in the beam. There was nothing 
for it but to aim plumb between them, squeeze the trigger, 
and hope for the best. It proved one of my lucky shots, 
for though the forehead is not such a good mark as either 
the neck or shoulder, in this case it worked perfectly and 
he simply collapsed without any further fuss. 

I had prepared myself with a flask and something to eat 
for a night-long vigil, and remained quietly where I was 
till daylight when the shikaris arrived to release me. Every 
now and again I shone my light on the tiger to warn 
jackals who might be tempted to feed on the corpse. But 
none came, and in the morning the pelt, which was a good 
one for a man-eater, was taken off intact. 

I have mentioned in a previous chapter that male tigers 
will sometimes be attracted, occasionally to their doom, 
by the presence of a caged tigress in an interesting con 
dition. Curiously enough it is the scent the tigress gives 
off at such times that does most to excite them; indeed it 
seems as if the tiger's sense of smell is an endowment more 
relevant to his relations with other members of the species 
than to hunting or dealing with enemies. 

This unusual susceptibility to scent is sometimes ex 
ploited by the use of a vegetable spice called balchar or 
Indian spikenard, whose odour tigers are apparently un 
able to distinguish from that of a female in season. 
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The late Maharajah of Datia once asked the Maharajah 
of Gwalior for permission to shoot a tiger during a two- 
day visit to the state. Leave was given and I found that I 
had to arrange a shoot at only three days' notice and out 
side the preserved areas and, therefore, in country where 
tigers were not common. However, I had news that about 
two miles south of Takenpur a wandering cattle killer, 
who had been making a nuisance of himself for some 
time, had just attacked a peasant's cow. Accordingly I 
hurried off in my car to inspect the area and choose a 
suitable place for a machan. 

Next day, having arranged with the Maharajah of Datia 
to meet him at the Takenpur rest house that evening, I 
set off again accompanied by two shikaris, a domestic pig, 
two small sacks of balchar and a portable machan. We 
started early and by nine o'clock had reached Takenpur, 
where news was waiting us of another kill by the same 
animal. This seemed to indicate that the wanderer was 
still hanging about the area and so raised our hopes con 
siderably. The remains of the first cow had, by my orders, 
been left undisturbed, and were lying on a piece of open 
ground, on which unfortunately there was nothing on 
which a machan or other hide could be erected. But 
about a hundred yards away there was a big banyan tree with 
a thick growth of bushes close round it. Here I had the 
portable machan put up and carefully camouflaged. Mean 
while the sacks of balchar were steeped in water. When 
they were really soaked and pungent a rope was attached to 
each and the two shikaris set off, each dragging a sack 
behind him, one north and the other southwards. Their 
orders were to proceed for at least a mile and then return 
over the same route, still dragging the balchar. Having 
seen this completed, and having arranged for the pig to 
be tied firmly to a stump in the open about thirty feet 
from the machan, I set off to fetch the Maharajah from the 
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rest house. 

At seven o'clock we took up our places on the machan 
and settled down to await events. Soon the moon got up 
and visibility was excellent. Nothing happened to disturb 
the tranquillity of the scene till about ten when the pig 
began to show signs of restiveness, turning to panic a few 
moments later when the tiger crossed the open space and 
seized it. The poor creature could, of course, put up no 
sort of fight and its squeals were soon silenced. But the clear 
light and the short range made everything easy, and my 
companion dropped the cattle thief with a neat bullet 
in the shoulder before he could disappear with his prize. 

Considering the tiger's habits I have no doubt it was the 
balchar trail that brought him up close to the bait in 
the first place, though it needed the prospect of a meal of 
pork to make him expose himself to a shot from the banyan. 

The late Maharajah Udai Bhan Singhji of Dholpur was 
a man who devoted much time to studying the habits 
of wild animals and came to have great knowledge and 
power over them. I knew him intimately from boyhood 
(we were in the same class at Mayo College), and was much 
impressed by this aspect of his character. He was a mag 
nificent shot, especially with a shotgun, and as a young 
man secured some notable records with wild duck and 
other game. As he grew older he lost his taste for blood 
sports and eventually gave them up altogether. 

To go with him in the evening into the jungle near the 
Kesarbagh Palace where he lived was an extraordinary ex 
perience. I have seen the big sambar deer, normally so 
shy, come up to the window of his car and eat out of his 
hand and wild jackals gathered round him in a circle, 
waiting like dogs to catch the scraps of food he threw them 
in turn. Pie-birds would come and settle on his hand or 
follow him into his car in search of tit-bits. 

On one occasion he caught a tiger by the most extraor- 
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dinary method I ever heard of. At that time he had a 
place in the jungle which was regularly lit at night by 
electric light and constantly baited. Tigers soon took to 
coming there for food and paid no attention to the lamps 
as is usually the way if artificial lighting is regularly 
maintained. Here the Maharajah could observe them as he 
wished. 

Wanting for some reason to capture a tiger he had a 
live bait surrounded by concentric rings of wool and resin 
two circular bands of loose wool put out on the ground 
with a band of soft resin spread between them. The tiger ar 
rived in due course and, disregarding the wool and resin, 
launched himself at the buffalo tied in the centre of the 
trap and killed it. But as soon as he had killed he became 
aware of the wool adhering to his paws. When licking 
proved of no use he tried to pull the sticky stuff away 
with his teeth and so got resin transferred to his muzzle. 
Rubbing his paws over his face made things worse, since 
more wool was added to that already there and soon he 
could no longer see, his whole head having become a sort 
of ball of fluff. The poor beast now became frantic and in 
his efforts to free himself injured his muzzle with his 
thumb-claw, seeing which the Maharajah put him out of 
his misery with a shot in the neck. The whole proceeding 
from the time the tiger killed the buffalo had taken less 
than ten minutes. The Maharajah had the place cleared 
up and never repeated the experiment. 

It is said that in ancient times the Assamese kings used 
to hunt tigers with high nets, spearmen and elephants. 
Strangely enough, in January 1958 this antique system 
was momentarily revived and we had a chance to see how 
successfully the biggest and most dangerous of the great 
cats could be dealt with by men without firearms. To me 
it was a unique experience. 
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The Columbia Broadcasting Company had become in 
terested in filming such a hunt and agreed to put up the 
necessary money if one could be arranged. Accordingly 
preparations were started: a net four hundred feet long 
by eight feet high with a six-inch mesh was prepared from 
half -inch jute rope, and five hundred spearmen one can 
hardly call them "extras" recruited, each of whom was 
armed with a stout bamboo-hafted ten-foot spear. Some 
twenty-five trained elephants were collected and a number 
of buffaloes put out for bait in the neighbourhood of 
the Rawta river, the area decided on for the film-making. 

The baits were soon killed by tigers and the elephants 
and hunters set to work. The first stage in this traditional 
hunting method is to drive the quarry into a convenient 
patch of cover where it can be completely ringed round 
with the long net. This proved far from easy. Time and 
again the tiger, disturbed by the elephants, made off into 
thickly wooded country where it was impossible to use 
the net. 

After a number of these futile attempts we finally suc 
ceeded in achieving our object on the 28th of January. 
A tiger had killed a bait buffalo in a stretch of high jungle 
grass between the Rawta Range Office and the edge of 
the thick tree forest which lay about a thousand yards to 
the north. To the east was a forest road, running roughly 
parallel to the stretch of grass jungle; on the west was the 
Rawta river where the cover thinned, some of the exposed 
river bed being completely bare of vegetation. The natural 
line of retreat for the tiger, which had killed only a few 
hundred yards from the Range Office, was either north 
towards the trees or else east across the forest road. Where 
the high-grass area met the forest it narrowed, forming a 
sort of bottle-neck, and it was our intention to try and 
drive the tiger into this restricted patch without letting 
him pass into the woodland beyond. Fortunately there 
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were at this point, besides the clumps of elephant and tiger 
grass, patches of scrub which would offer him almost ideal 
concealment. 

Rising above the grass jungle were a few, tall semal trees 
and in these we posted several look-outs so that we could 
be kept informed of the tiger's movement during the beat. 
To prevent him breaking away to the flanks for a driven 
tiger seldom keeps to a straight course we put out sheets 
of white cloth along the line of the road to the east and 
the river to the west. These rows of white stops were 
about two hundred yards apart at their southernmost ends, 
on the line from which the beat was to begin, and drew 
nearer together till they were only fifty yards apart at the 
bottle-neck. And here, cutting off, so to speak, the point 
of a long narrow triangle, the net was stretched so as to 
cut off escape northwards. 

At ten o'clock the line of elephants was formed and the 
drive began, the line moving forward with a minimum 
of noise and disturbance. No glimpse of the tiger himself 
could be seen; only the stirring of the dense high grass 
betrayed his movement. He was lying up close to his kill 
when the beat started and on being roused made first 
towards the road and then, on seeing the white sheets, 
turned west. When he realized that there were alarming 
objects both to right and left and elephants coming up 
quietly in the rear he moved north and, as I had hoped, 
took refuge among some bushes in the bottle-neck. A 
look-out perched in a semal indicated the spot and we at 
once surrounded it with a wide ring of men and elephants. 
I was confident that in such a hiding place and surrounded 
on all sides he would not break cover unless provoked. 

The next step was to surround the tiger with the net, 
a laborious operation that took nearly an hour. The net 
was suspended from bipods, each made of two strong 
bamboo poles, fastened at the apex and four feet apart 
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at the base, and kept secure by ropes and pegs. The upper 
edge o the net was fastened to the tops of the bipods and 
the lower pegged to the ground to prevent the tiger crawl 
ing underneath. It is a curious fact that wild animals will 
very seldom try to jump over a net; and in this case it 
seemed probable that the tiger, seeing human beings be 
yond the meshes, would simply try and attack them almost 
as though there were no obstacle in the way, thereby giv 
ing them an excellent opportunity to use their spears. 

As soon as the ring was complete we started showering 
stones into the thicket where the tiger was lying, but with 
out result. Then a few shot-gun cartridges were let off. 
Still nothing happened. Finally, after nearly an hour of 
such activities, none of which had evoked any response 
from the tiger, it was decided to try and dislodge the 
animal with a Land-Rover which had a closed, station- 
wagon body and was available at hand. Two volunteers, 
Mr. Borris and Mr. Bob Young, offered to roust out the 
tiger with this vehicle and drove it into the netted circle. 
The Land-Rover did a very good job of flattening the grass 
and eventually the tiger broke cover. He emerged with 
the apparent intention of making for the forest, and as 
soon as he saw the net and the line of men barring his 
way charged with a roar. But the net quickly pulled him up 
short and several spear thrusts from the men beyond con 
vinced him there was no escape in this direction, so that 
he abruptly returned to his original thicket. 

The Land-Rover then started worrying him again, and 
this time he charged southwards back in the direction 
from whence he had been driven that morning. Again he 
was stopped by the net and again given such a hot recep 
tion by the spearmen that he returned to cover. This time 
he received a severe head wound. 

After these two forays he was very reluctant to come 
out and it was not until the wheels of the little wagon 
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were so close to where he was lying that they must almost 
have run over his tail that he made a third attempt on his 
enemies. Now he went for the western side of the en 
circling net, charging across a bit of open ground which 
gave me an excellent opportunity for photographs. But it 
was evident when he reached the net that while the morale 
of the spearmen was now high the tiger was nearly finished. 
Indeed, after this last attack the poor brute had no more 
fight left in him and was so weak that he lay down gasp 
ing in the open, where he was put out of his misery with a 
quick bullet. In his body we found no less than nine spear 
wounds, though only the one he had sustained above the 
eye during his second charge seemed to be in itself vital. 

Although, as I have already remarked, I have known 
instances of tigers being struck down by a blow from a 
sword or a stick, these were all unpremediated freaks of 
chance; this is the only occasion I can recall of a tiger 
deliberately killed with simple weapons. (For the shot that 
finished him could have made no difference to the final 
outcome.) There can be no doubt that the old kings of 
Assam knew what they were about. Moreover their system 
of hunting, whatever else may be said of it, is extraordi 
narily exciting from start to finish: a tiger confronted 
through an apparently fragile net which he could perfectly 
well jump over is a stimulating spectacle. 



XX 



Ghosts and Tigers 



ALL sorts of legends and ghost stories have gathered 
round the tiger. It could hardly be otherwise. All over the 
world the largest, most dangerous animals, those that seem 
to the husbandman to embody the forces of the wilder 
ness, naturally attract a special, fearful, interest. 

But tigers are made particularly mysterious by the ease 
with which they can appear and disappear. For such large 
animals the effectiveness of their camouflage, even at close 
range, is fantastic. Anyone who has only seen tigers in 
captivity can have hardly an idea of the way a colour 
scheme that looks, by itself, so bold and ostentatious will 
vanish into a comparatively sombre jungle background 
of high grass, scrub or forest. Tigers are pastmasters at 
freezing in a suitable position, not a whisker stirring. So 
long as one remains still even the most experienced hunter 
may fail to take in the banded, visually broken-up, shape 
a few yards away. Indeed, as has happened to me more 
than once, he may smell his tiger before he sees him. 

I remember once organizing a small drive for the Maha 
rajah of Gwalior that finished in an unexpected manner. 
As so often, the beat was to be along a ravine. A tree 
growing up from among a cluster of karoonda bushes on 
the floor of the dry watercourse provided an obvious place 
for a machan, and some time before the shoot was due to 
take place I had one large enough to accommodate three 
guns lashed to the branches. This tree grew quite close to 
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the bare and sandy right bank of the ravine, and on the 
day of the shoot I gave orders for a ladder to be placed 
between the bank and the machan, so that my employer 
and his two companions could get up without having to 
force a way through the karoonda. 

When the guns had settled into position and the ladder 
had been withdrawn the Maharajah looked at his watch 
and, realizing it would be a quarter of an hour before I 
gave the signal for the beaters to start, lit a cigarette. He 
was a very heavy smoker, but smoking when waiting for 
game is never a good practice and after a few puffs he 
threw his cigarette away. Still glowing, it landed on the 
back of the tiger who was lying quietly in the bushes 
directly under the machan. After a few moments the heat 
penetrated the fur and the indignant animal, springing 
out of the bushes with a roar, rushed into the further 
jungle. As none of the rifles were loaded no one could 
take a shot at the vanishing form. 

The curious thing is that all three men on the machan 
were thoroughly experienced shikaris, and the tiger must 
have been perfectly visible from above. Yet until he moved 
none of them had the slightest notion of his presence. 

A similar incident occurred some years later at Ramgarh, 
where the Maharajah of Jaipur brought Lord Wavell for 
a shoot. I had been given very little notice of the event, 
which had to be wedged in between various public func 
tions. I had been told, of course, that the Viceroy was to 
pay a visit to the state and that there would be tiger shoot 
ing, and had accordingly had baits put out and watched by 
shikaris at various places. But now I suddenly learnt that 
he was lunching with the Maharajah at the Ramgarh 
shooting lodge the following day, and would have time for 
only one beat which must take place in the immediate 
neighbourhood and before lunch. 

Fortunately a tiger killed a bait quite near the lodge on 
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the night before the Viceroy's arrival, so that there was 
a good chance that everything might go reasonably well 
after all. But about an hour before the drive was due to 
start, as I was making my last-minute dispositions, I no 
ticed a disquieting sign. Some way outside the area to be 
beaten a number of monkeys were jabbering and calling 
in the peculiar tones they use when some big hunting 
animal is close at hand. It looked as if the tiger had already 
strayed far from the kill. 

With the machans sited, the fields of fire arranged, and 
beaters, stops and shikaris all briefed, it was impossible to 
change our plans completely at short notice that is how 
accidents happen. However, there was a reasonable chance 
that the monkeys were being excited by a panther or a 
second, intruding, tiger, so I decided to go into the jungle 
inside the prescribed area and see if I could get a glimpse 
of the beast that had taken the bait-buffalo. The risk was 
that by doing this I might disturb him and actually cause 
the very misfortune I suspected; but it was the only way 
to find out if he was still there, and I did not intend if 
I could help it to beat a patch of empty country while 
the tiger, so to speak, watched from the other side of the 
touchline. Having posted stops and warned them what I 
was going to do, I entered the jungle and began to walk 
very slowly and quietly towards the kill. 

I had not gone far when I saw the tiger slowly getting 
to his feet in a patch of low brush on the other side of a 
stretch of more or less clear ground. I at once turned about 
and as soon as I was a few hundred yards off hurried away 
to the lodge to tell the Maharajah and the Viceroy to come 
to the machans at once, as the tiger was on the move. 

As soon as I had seen the guns into position I gave the 
sign and the beat began. The line of men moved steadily 
forward, but there was no sign of a tiger or any other 
large animal. Finally, to my surprise and annoyance, all 
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the beaters had reached the line on which they had to halt 
so as not to be in danger from shooting, without anything 
having broken cover. Yet it was impossible for the tiger 
to have moved in front of them without exposing him 
self, and almost impossible that they should have passed 
him. 

I was standing near the machans, and everybody seemed 
to be looking at me with long, anxious faces, when a 
deafening, coughing roar from close by sent all our hearts 
into our mouths. A second later the tiger leapt out of a 
thicket only a few paces from one of the machans and tore 
away behind them. Lord Wavell tried a snap shot but 
missed, and the next moment the beast was gone for good. 

What must have happened was the tiger, having been 
disturbed by my untimely prying, had gone straight up the 
line of the drive, not swerving because of the stops already 
in position, until after crossing the open in front of the 
firing line he had reached the cover by the machan trees. 
Here he had esconced himself in a thicket near the machan 
soon after occupied by the Viceroy. Coming up to see 
the guns into position before the drive we must have 
passed within a few feet of him. Seeing the men climbing 
he had realized there was danger and had broken cover 
only after a long and anxious wait and then with a maxi 
mum of dash and noise to disconcert his enemies. This 
ruse had succeeded very nicely. 

If their suspicions are aroused tigers often show a kind 
of cautious inquisitiveness that, combined with the ex 
treme quietness with which they can move, sometimes 
produces an uncanny effect. I shall not forget a moon 
lit night when I lay behind a little screen about six feet 
from the top of a sloping sandy bank. Below me, at the 
bottom of the bank, lay the body of a buffalo killed by a 
tiger the previous night. The full moon was directly be 
hind me. All at once, and without any accompanying 
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sound whatsoever, the tiger's silhouette was cast on the 
sand a little way in front of my position. It was a moment 
before I had traced the outline with my eye and grasped 
that the beast was directly above. I remained perfectly 
still, almost relaxed, certain I had come to the end of 
my hunting and the long tally of tigers I had killed was 
now, as it were, to be balanced. There was a low growl 
and the shadow moved back over me. When at last I 
craned my head around there was only the moon. 

But far odder incidents than this are likely to befall 
anyone who spends a great deal of time looking for tigers. 

I see from my records that it was in April 1943 that 
I went to Baswa to destroy a cattle-lifter reported to have 
attacked and killed several persons in the district. Baswa 
is a prosperous little place largely because it has a station 
on the main Jaipur-Delhi railway. But there is no motor 
road there and communications are not easy in the area 
round about. I therefore sent ahead a small advance party 
including a couple of riding camels. As soon as I could get 
away I followed them and was met with the disagreeable 
news that there was no fresh information about the tiger 
from any quarter. The shikaris had not been able to pick 
up a fresh track or establish any sort of picture of the 
animal's normal habits. 

It was in fact three days before I could get any sort of 
clue as to the tiger's present whereabouts. Then news 
came that he had killed a cow near a temple of Vishnu, 
at the foot of a large hill, about four miles east of where 
I had pitched camp. I set off at once on a camel and care 
fully inspected the site. There were no inhabited buildings 
in the vicinity of the temple which was surrounded by 
big shady trees and, on one side, by the remains of a mud 
wall that had no doubt once enclosed some sort of court 
or compound. Near the temple was a small cistern fed by 
a spring. 
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I found the remains of the cow about two hundred 
yards away; it had evidently been killed the previous night 
and was only half eaten. No one had seen or heard any 
thing till the carcass was found in the morning. The place 
was served by a single priest who told me that fear of the 
tiger had for some time caused him to leave the temple 
long before dark and return well after daylight. 

No pug-marks could be found in the hard ground near 
the kill, but after much trouble a few were discovered 
on the hillside. From these I concluded that after feed 
ing the tiger had gone over to the opposite slope where 
there was a good deal of cover. After this I rode round 
the area on another search for information, questioning 
everybody I could find. The only useful piece of knowl 
edge I could glean was that the tiger, if he were in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, would be certain to drink 
at the spring. He had done so on several occasions. 

Accordingly I bought a goat and returned to the temple. 
What was left of the cow was dragged near to the spring 
and the goat tied up in the shade nearby. The roof of the 
temple was fiat with a parapet about a foot high: it was 
plain that it would make a better place to shoot from than 
a machan in one of the trees. Some big stones were carried 
up and put on the parapet so as to form a kind of battle 
ment and allow me to aim without exposing myself too 
obviously. Then, having sent off the shikaris with the 
camels in plenty of time before dusk, I settled down with 
a rug, rifle, thermos-flask and some sandwiches to await 
events. 

I had brought a goat both because time was short and 
one was easily available, and because tigers are especially 
fond of goat-meat. Also, although the tiger was reported 
to be a powerful cattle-killer and no doubt capable of 
killing and tearing loose such a small animal very quickly, 
the bait was only fifteen yards from a particularly stable 
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and convenient shooting post, and I was confident I should 
have time enough to knock him over if he would only be 
tempted. 

About half-past nine I heard a sambar calling some 
where high on the hill, warning that a hunter was on the 
move. Ten minutes later by the luminous dial of my watch 
a jackal gave tongue, much nearer; and now the goat be 
gan to bleat intermittently. From this moment I should 
have kept every faculty concentrated on the scene be 
low; but in fact my attention was almost immediately 
caught by something on the roof. I saw it moving on my 
left, out of the tail of my eye. It was a large, common 
rat. When I slowly turned my head to look at it, it came 
closer, so that at first I thought it must still be unaware 
of my presence and moved my hand sharply to scare it 
away. At this gesture it dodged back into the shadows, 
but after perhaps half a minute I became unpleasantly 
conscious that I was being watched from behind. Keep 
ing my head below the level of the parapet I cautiously 
looked round, and there, sure enough, was the little 
humped form, quite near and looking almost silvery in 
the moonlight. I realized it was likely to distract my aim. 
The only things I had to throw at it were my cartridge 
bag and the thermos, and even the bag would have been 
impossibly noisy. While I was turning this absurd difficulty 
over in my mind and vainly longing for a stick, a fantastic 
thing happened. The rat, which had been keeping per 
fectly still, suddenly scuttled round till is was on my right 
and then made a rapid, squeaking dart at my hand which 
was on the edge of the rug, causing me to draw back and 
grab my cartridge bag. 

It was ridiculous, shaming. There was I, with a weapon 
that would stop a rhinoceros, held at bay by a rodent 
weighing a few ounces. So much for the resourceful shikari. 
My sense of humour was not working; I was annoyed 
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and, to be frank, curiously disquieted. 

The rat would not go, but kept scuffling back and forth 
in the shadow under the parapet. It occurred to me that 
my handkerchief might frighten it away; animals are often 
startled by white objects. Circumspectly, I pulled it out 
and, holding it low, flapped it. The rat seemed unim 
pressed. But the next second I had forgotten its existence 
there was the beginning of a loud bleat, abruptly choked, 
from below and immediately afterwards a loud twang, as 
of a parting rope. I was just in time to see a tiger slip 
from under the shadow of the trees, the white shape of 
the goat hanging from its mouth, and vanish over the mud 
wall. 

When I drew back from the parapet there was no sign 
of the rat. Reckoning that there was still a chance the 
tiger would return to drink I decided to stay where I 
was and keep a strict look-out. But not even a jackal came 
to the dead cow and the rest of the night passed entirely 
without incident. 

However, in the morning a surprise was waiting. Pug- 
marks of the tiger were plain in the dust round the place 
where the goat had been tied, and it was perfectly obvious 
they could not be the tracks of the man-killer. He was 
known to be a grown male and these, both from their 
size and the oblong rather than round impressions of the 
toes, could only have been left by a tigress. 

Getting back to camp I was met by a party of peasants 
with the news I was dreading. While I had been wait 
ing for him at the temple the man-killer had broken in 
to the communal cattle pen at a village some miles in the 
other direction and killed a good cow in full milk. Some 
of the men, desperate at the thought of loss, had tried to 
drive him off and one of them had been badly mauled. 
Far from pleased with life, I got back on my camel. 

At the village my spirits began to rise a little. I found 
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there was a good tree growing near the pen and soon had 
a machan put up in it. I also inspected the dead milker 
and gave orders for the carcass to be moved to a suitable 
spot outside the enclosure, about forty feet from the tree. 
Not much had been eaten by the disturbed tiger, and 
there seemed a good chance he might this time come 
back to his kill. Anyway, I knew of nowhere else to wait 
for him: a wandering tiger is always a chance quarry. 

Late in the afternoon I returned to the village and 
climbed onto the machan. Everything went like clock 
work. Just before nine o'clock the cattle thief stalked into 
the moonlight and after examining the kill and taking 
a good look round settled down to feed. Successful as 
saults on men had made him careless, or he would have 
been less easy about a carcass that had been shifted so 
far. As soon as his attention was engaged I shot him 
dead, got down from the machan, and leaving a shikari 
to skin him returned to camp and bed in a much im 
proved frame of mind. 

More investigations round the temple area disclosed 
that the tigress that had escaped me quite often came to 
the spring to drink. She had never been known to take 
a domestic animal before and was very shy of human 
beings. I made no further attempt to shoot her. As for 
the rat, I have never seen one behave in such a way before 
or since, and do not propose to try and account for its 
behaviour here. However, I may add that though (as the 
reader may have noticed) I am not a man of punctilious 
observance, I do not believe it was right to expose a live 
bait or shoot an animal at a shrine dedicated to the Pre 
server, and should not have done so had the motive been 
sport and not the urgent destruction of a man-killer. Cer 
tainly I am glad that providence prevented me killing 
without cause a beast that must have come in the first 
place to drink at the temple spring. 
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It is an old story that the unquiet spirits of those a 
man-eater has devoured will sometimes help a hunter to 
avenge them. No such experience has ever befallen me, 
but the late Maharajah of Jodhpur, Sir Umaid Singh, 
a most brilliant and fortunate shikari he is one of the 
few ever to have been caught and knocked down by a 
rogue elephant who yet lived to tell of it is said to have 
once been warned in this way. 

A machan had been built in a tree overlooking an open 
step-well, where a flight of crumbling stairs, now seldom 
used, ran down to the water. A man-eater was reported 
to drink at this place and the Maharajah several times 
sat up for him. One night he had begun to give up hope 
and relax his watch when a man in, apparently, a white 
cotton garment, conspicuous in the moonlight, climbed 
up the steps of the well and reaching the top turned 
round and pointed back at the water. Then he walked 
quietly away. He was followed out of the well by the 
man-eater, which must have been there since nightfall, 
and was now killed without trouble. Sir Umaid Singh 
did not tell me this anecdote himself. 

A more remarkable instance concerns a man-eater that 
lived in the Ada Bala Hills. A professional shikari who 
lived in the same range volunteered to destroy this animal, 
which had already eaten several persons of various ages 
and sexes. After making a study of the tiger's habits he 
built a machan in a salar tree close to a water hole and 
about fifteen feet from the ground. A buffalo was sac 
rificed for the common good and one evening before a 
night when a full early moon could be expected was tied 
up by the drinking place. The shikari mounted the machan 
long before dusk. 

Man-eaters, if they live long enough, become very ex 
perienced in the ways of men. This one, when he ap 
proached the water hole and saw the buffalo conveniently 
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tied to its stake, became suspicious. No doubt, too, having 
a predilection for human flesh he was in no great hurry 
to fall on a tough animal when there seemed a chance 
of getting its owner. He therefore retired into a nearby 
thicket and waited. 

After a while he must have become conscious of the 
shikari up in the machan. At all events some time after 
midnight he went quietly to the foot of the tree and 
then with a sudden rush his claw marks were visible 
on the trunk clambered up and seized the unfortunate 
man, who was probably dozing. Next morning the shikari's 
clothes and some fragments of his corpse were found nearby. 
The buffalo had not been touched. 

After this no one could be found to tackle the man- 
eater. Months went by and six more villagers were killed, 
but in spite of a comparatively substantial reward no 
volunteer could be found in the whole region. But the 
news travelled and finally an enterprising sportsman from 
some distance away decided to come and see what was hap 
pening. On taking a good look round the place he was 
disconcerted to find that there was no other reasonably 
promising site for a machan except the very tree from 
which his predecessor was said to have been dragged. 
The tiger seldom or never returned to his kills, and the 
only forseeable thing about his conduct was his liking for 
this particular drinking place. 

The new arrival had a machan built nearly five feet 
higher than the first. An examination of the tree trunk did 
not lead him to suppose that this would put him beyond 
the tiger's reach, but knowing himself to be a good shot 
he was reasonably sure of being able to knock the animal 
down before he could get so far. He also obtained a fat 
buffalo calf which he thought might be expected to appeal 
to any tiger, and which even an old one would be able 
to kill without great difficulty. 
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No one came with him, and having picked a suitable 
evening before a moonlit night he walked down to the 
water hole and climbed up to his perch alone. Having 
loaded his rifle and made himself as comfortable as the 
situation allowed he began his watch. Nothing happened. 
The calf chewed its cud quietly, no jackal or lapwing 
broke the silence with its warning. The man stared and 
stared into the pattern of moonlight and shadow. 

He was startled by a sharp blow between the shoulder- 
blades. He rocked a little in the machan and at once 
saw the tiger directly below, crouched and looking up 
ready to spring. Although his attention had wandered and 
he had been on the edge of a doze, being an experienced 
game shot he brought his rifle into his shoulder almost 
without thinking and fired straight down. The tiger col 
lapsed at the foot of the tree, and at the same moment the 
hunter felt three, light, congratulatory pats on his shoulder. 
He twisted round but he was quite alone. There was no 
branch that could have so touched his back, and no wind 
to move one even had it existed. 

The man who killed this tiger told me the story him 
self. He is not a man who cares to attract attention, and 
I am very far from suspecting him of a vagrant imagina 
tion. He believes, of course, that the dead shikari warned 
him. So should I, no doubt, if it had happened to me. As 
it is I am content to put it down here, like everything else 
in this book, as simply another tiger story. 
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